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NEWS OF THE WEEK. | 


THE Italian question becomes one of intense interest. Although 





it is very satisfactory to perceive that the French Ministers, in 
spite of their bias, are equally clear-sighted. 


The following letter, the first of a series, on the political con- 
troversy now raging in Switzerland, throws a clearer light on the 


anxiety on the subject cannot be expected to have abated, yet the whole subject than any other production, eiatieb alt’ tien tiie 


conflict of favourable and adverse interest appears to proceed 
hopefully. The Roman Government has taken an important and 
judicious step in transmitting a formal protest to Vienna, and 
threatening the recall of its Nuncio from the Austrian Court. 


lish or the French press, that has fallen under our notice. The 
writer is distinguished by qualities of the first order as an inves- 
tigator—by love of truth, calmness of judgment, industrious re- 
search, ability and experience in weighing evidence ; he went to 


Bhis is olf strict and vegular. The protest of King Charles Al- Switzerland almost for the express purpose of informing himself; 


bert, if it be contirmed, is a demonstration of immense importance. 
It was due to the reputation which the King claimed as a patriot 
even when he was Prince of Carignan. The popular manifesta- 
tions at Leghorn are another proof of the general sentiment. An 
the further aggressions of the Austrian Commander only help to 
weaken Austria by putting her still more palpably in the wrong. 
So far the intelligence of the week represents Rome in a position 
maintained with discreet energy, and strengthened by the fault 
of the enemy. 

At the first view, the attitude of France seems unfavourable ; 
but it is far better than the most sanguine could have expected a 
week or two back. It would be too much to assume that the 
“feeler” in the Journal des Débats strictly represents the 
definite views of Louis Philippe’s Government; yet it may 
be taken as an approximation to the view which that Govern- 
ment would wish to avow, and also as betraying the feelings b 
which the official party is moved. The Débats is very angry with 
divers journals in Italy and England, for censuring the coldness 
that France shows in support of liberty ; is angry with the Court 
of Vienna, for not having more skilfully maintained the status 
quo; with the Pope, for not having kept the dispute “ purely 
diplomatical.” “The Sovereign Pontiff,” says the French editor, 
“has been publishing protests of a nature to inflame the Italian 
re le.” Now this is false. We do not of course mean that the 

ighly respectable journalist deliberately states what he feels to 


be a falsehood ; but his bias is such as to warp his perception ; | 


and we use the strongest term because no other would express 


the extent of the misrepresentation. The protests of the Pontiff | 


are not calculated, any more than they are intended, to inflame 
the Italian people. Before the time of Pius the Ninth, Rome was 
on the point of ruin through internal corruption—an effete official 
despotism struggling hopelessly with a growing spirit of reform, 
which being unlegalized was revolutionary. Pius began reforms 
with all the deliberation requisite for safety, with all the sincerity 
requisite to secure faith in the renovating process. The existence 
of Austrian despotism in contiguity with liberal institutions would 
be difficult if not impossible ; and Austria tries to mar the legal- 
ized reforms. Nothing could be more calculated than that to 
inflame the Italian people. Pius issues protests against that hos- 
tile intervention; also exhortations to his people against any 
irregular violences, and assurances that he will firmly support 
their substantial interests in a regular and discreet way. It is 
impossible to imagine any declaration less calculated to inflame 
the Italian people, or more calculated to sooth and cool their 
anxiety and indignation. Pius is really what in France and 
England is called a Conservative Reformer; and if it were pos- 


sible to avoid blame in a position so beset with every difficulty, | 


he deserves to have done so. 

_ In the midst of these testy criticisms, the Débats makes some 
important declarations: France, we are told, will interfere if any 
other country interferes; France will support “all legal and pa- 
cific reforms,”—/[the Sovereign Pontiff evidently contemplates 
none other]; and will support the independence of the Italian 
Princes if that be threatened. Good. 

But it is from the very irritation of the Ministerial paper that 
we draw the most hopeful inference of all. The Government of 
Louis Philippe has been unable to dictate the course which it 
wishes affairs to take; hence its splenetic distribution of censure 


on all concerned. It would best have suited that Government to | 
have no movement in Italy just at present, and accordingly it | 


hates all who move: it deprecates any step against Austria, with 
whom the King of the French sympathizes ; also any against the 








and he had abundant access to the best sources of knowledge. 
With these advantages, our correspondent is likely to have formed 
very valuable opinions on — branch of the Swiss question. 
| They will probably be found to differ on some points from opinions 
| that we have expressed: no matter for that—we desire to know 
| and abide by the truth, and our present duty is to yield a confiding 
attention to the teachings of one whom we can trust. 
Letter I. 

Of the numerous travellers who during the course of every summer 
visit the magnificent scenery of Switzerland, there are not many who in- 
| terest themselves in the political or social condition of the people. But 
in the present year, this latter topic has stood to an unusual degree in 
the foreground; and the proceedings of the Diet, which has been sitting 
at Berne for the last two months, have attracted more notice than ever 
that assembly received before, not merely from visiters, but from the 
general public of Europe. Such increased notice is indeed abundantly 
justified by the serious character which Swiss politics have now assumed, 
and by the open collision, seemingly but one degree removed from actual 
hostilities, of a majority and minority in the Diet. On the 20th of last 
month, a majority, including twelve Cantons and two Lalf-Cantons, 
came to the important vote, that the separate league of seven Cantons, 
called the Sonderbund, was a contravention of the Federal Pact; directed 
| its dissolution ; and threw upon the Cantons composing it the responsi- 
| bility of all the consequences of disubedience. Those Cantons—Lucerne, 
Friburg, Schwytz, Unterwalden, Uri, Zug, and Valais—have not only 
| protested against this decision, and refused to obey it, but have even per- 
| sisted, and are still persisting, in military preparations, for the purpose 
of repelling any attempt on the part of the majority of the Diet to enforce 
its decision by arms. As yet, no proposition for forcibly executing the 
sentence has been submitted to the Diet, whose sentence of condemnation 
against the Sonderbund has been formally proclaimed, but remains unexe- 
cuted. It has been followed up only by one or two other resolutions 
against the Sonderbund, adopted by the same majority. A supply of 
arms and ammunition, sent by the Austrians from Lombardy to the 
Cantons of the Sonderbund, but detained by the inhabitants of Tessin in 
its passage through that Canton, has been placed under sequestration by 
order of the Diet in the hands of the Government of Tessin : the Cantons 
of the Sonderbund have been formally admonished to discontinue their 
military preparations: moreover, a Commission has been nominated to 
examine and communicate with such officers of the Federal mili- 
tary force as hold commissions under the refractory Cantons; and 
a resolution las been passed by the Diet to dismiss them from the 
former unless they voluntarily renounce the latter. Still, no real pro- 
gress is made towards the dissolution of the Sonderbund; which 
| continues inflexible—obstinate, and even insolent in the language of its 
Deputies—and unremitting in its warlike preparations. Presently, the 
Diet will also pass a resolution, by the same majority, directing the ex- 
pulsion of the Jesuits from the Canton of Lucerne: but this resolution 
will meet with the same angry opposition, and the same proclaimed dis- 
obedience, as the others. 

How long such open dissension can continue, or by what steps it 
will be brought to a close, no reasonable man will venture to pro- 
nounce. But it is most certainly grave and menacing: it is pregnant 
with the possibility, not to say more, of civil war in Switzerland, and 
with the further possibility of foreign interference in that country. As- 
suming even that such interference does not take place, the sympathies of 
Europe are of no mean account in reference to every individual country ; 
and it is therefore worth while to form some rational estimate of the di- 
rection which those sympathies ought to take. The causes of what hap- 
pens in a Swiss Diet are not a little complicated: for that assembly repre- 
sents the result of what has been done and felt in each of the twenty-two 
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Cantons—each a little political world, distinct from, though sympathizing 
with, the rest. Switzerland consists of twenty-two Cantons, each having 
one vote in the Diet, though there is the greatest inequality between them 
in wealth and population; Berne containing about 430,000 inhabitants, 
and Zurich about 250,000, while Uri comprises only “15,000, Each 
Canton is independent and sovereign, except in so far as it is bound by 
the provisions of the Federal Pact, or by resolutions of the Diet in fulfil- 
ment of and in conformity with the Pact. Indeed, even this multiplicity 
of elements does not represent the full complexity of Swiss political affairs : 
for three out of the twenty-two Cantons—Pale, Appenzell, and Unter- 
walden—are divided each into two Half-Cantons, each Half: Canton sove- 
reign and independent, subject to the restriction above-mentioned. The 
two sections of Bale (town and country) and of Appenzell (Luner- Rhoden 
and Ausser-Rhoden) not only differ from each other on the most material 
points, but are almost always politically opposed; and whenever they are 
80 opposed, their votes are neutralized in the Diet. So multiform are the 
elements—not to mention the many and important differences of race, re- 
ligion, language, wealth, civilization, habits, residence in mountain, plain, 
town, or country, &c.—which go to form political society amoung the 
2,400,000 inhabitants of Switzerland: of whom about 900,000 are Ca- 
tholics, the remainder Protestants. 

To trace the working of these various causes, which have coiiperated 
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foment the maximum of disunion. Among the 2,400,000 people who 
dwell between the Lakes of Constance and Geneva, there are now twenty. 
five independent establishments, each fitted up (better or worse) for the 
| complete execution of all the purposes of government. In the time of 
| Aristotle, and with his political experience, such minute subdivision 
| would have appeared an indispensable condition of freedom and respon. 
| sibility: but in the present state of political-knowledge, it is surely 
| neither crime nor folly to conceive that all the great purposes of society 
might be better fulfilled by locally-chosen governing bodies subordinate to 
one common centre. And this is the ground actually taken by some 
of the French Opposition journals against M. Guizot: they seem to ad- 
mit that the Swiss political leaders do contemplate an entire subor- 
dination of the cantonal to the central government, and defend them 
in this supposed project. Both the attack and the defence are here 
founded on the same mistaken supposition : still the defence is perfeetly 
well grounded to this extent—that if the Swiss leaders really did enter- 
tain the project imputed to them by the French Minister, and were 
striving to bring their own people to the same view, they would in nowise 
deserve those bitter denunciations which he has poured forth against 
them, though the particular circumstances of the case might render it 
| inadmissible and impracticable. 
| Wise or foolish as the conception of a single or unitary government, 


more ov less to form the majority called Radical, and the minority called | embracing all Switzerland, may be in itself, it is not the conception 


Conservative, in the present Diet, is no very easy problem even for a na- 


There is, however, one source of error which especially deserves to be 


. . . . . . . . | 
pointed out, and of which more will be said presently—that of estimating | 


the character and tendencies of Swiss parties by the names which they 
bear of /@adical and Conservative. These names have now got a foot- 
ing in every language of Europe, and have very strong feelings of esteem 
or hatred associated with them; they are altogether incorrect as desig- 
nations of the present parties in Switzerland: yet foreigners easily 
transfer to that country the established sentiments or established in- 
terests which they have contracted towards the parties so called at 
home. This is especially necessary to be borne in mind when we 
read the speeches delivered by M. Guizot in the French Chamber, 
or the articles in the Journal des Débats, which have so wide a cir- 


culation in Europe. Whoever judges of Switzerland from these sources, | 


will carry away an impression not merely partial and inaccurate, but in 
many respects Ahe direct reverse of real truth. M. Guizot speaks from | 
the French tribane the language of an exaggerated Swiss party politician : 
omit the name and translate his speech into German, it might pass for | 
one of the bitter inveetives of M. Meyer, the Deputy of Lucerne in the 
Swiss Diet, against Radical spirit and aggressions. The Journal des | 
Débats and other French journals are written in the same vein : to them, 
as well as to M. Guizot, it is suflicient if they find an opportunity of in- | 
flaming their readers against Radical principles, and of impressing upon | 
them the dignity of Conservative politics sanctitied by religious zeal. With 
M. Guizot, probably, such discourses are more than an ebullition of feeling : 
they are also auseful manoeuvre in reference to his own position in France. 
For he owes that position not to any esteem or confidence entertained 
towards him by the French people—still less to any hopes which they 
feel of progress or improvement under his Ministry; but chiefly to the 
fears which the French electoral body have been taught to entertain of 
Radicalism. And the menaces, so offensive and indecent in the mouth of 
any foreign power, which he addresses to the Swiss Diet, are intended to 
tell quite as much upon French Conservatives and French Radicals as 
upon Lucerne and Berne. 

Two points deserve particular notice in the bitter animadversions which 
M. Guizot and the French Conservative journals pour forth against the 
recent course of Swiss politics. 

First, they dwell continually, and almost exclusively, upon two facts in 
the recent history of that country,—the invasion of the Canton of Lu- 
cerne, in the end of 1844 as well as in the beginning of 1845, by bands 
of volunteers from the other Cantons, called the Corps Franes ; and the 
separate league of seven Cantons, called the Sonderbund, which is repre- 
sented as a consequence of this unjust invasion, and resorted to only as a 
means of defence. 

Secondly, they depict the present majority of twelve Cantons and two 
Half-Cantons, which has just pronounced the Sonderbund to be uncon- | 
stitutional and directed its dissolution, as a majority bent upon complete 
subversion of the cantonal independent action throughout Switzerland, 
and upon the transfer of the twenty-two separate governments now ex- 
isting, to one central and united republic at Berne. To add to the terrors 
of this impending republic, it is described as likely to become aggressive 
and formidable to all its neighbours ; since the 2,400,000 souls which the 
whole country contains would be so immensely strengthened (we are 
told) by this concentration, that they would forthwith overstep their own 
rights and limits, for the purpose and with the power of imposing unjust 
conditions on others. 

Such are the two points principally insisted upon by M. Guizot, and 
many of the leading critics on Swiss affairs. In regard to the first of the 
two, they mislead by isolating one single event and presenting it apart 
from its preceding and accompanying circumstances: in regard to the 
second, they mislead yet more, by imputing to a great party in Swit- 
zerland, designs which none of those who really represent that party 
have given the least ground for suspecting, and by holding forth as likely 
to be accomplished a centralization to which all present tendencies stand 
irrevocably opposed. 

That there may be persons in Switzerland, and those too not among 
the least patriotic of her citizens, who wish that such a centralization or 
something approaching to it could be established, is probable enough: 
and it is not easy to see why any impartial foreigner, who desires nothing 
i pihess, and improvement of the country, should 


but the tganquillity; ‘Happiness 
denounce_them, for-it, although it may suit the purpose of a French 


. . . . . . . . | 
tive: a foreigner can only seize the principal and prominent cireumstances. | 
| what they strongly insist upon: but to revise the Pact is one thing— 


entertained either by the leading politicians or by any one of the 
leading Cantons in that country. Revision of the Federal Pact is indeed 


to constitute an unitary or single government for the administration of 
all Switzerland, is another. It may safely be pronounced that a revision 
of the Pact, in such manner as to give too much power to the central 
government and to weaken the cantonal governments too much, is of all 
contingencies the most improbable ; though there are 60 many French 
and English critics who represent this as a plan already organized by an 
oppressive majority in Switzerland, and only to be arrested by foreign 
interference. Of the two extreme and opposite political changes eon- 
ceivable—first, complete fusion of the cantonal governments into one 
common and unitary government, or secondly, complete disruption of 
the Pact and formation of several governments out of it, completely 
distinct from each other—the latter is decidedly the least improbable: 
nay, if we look at the present unyielding temper and excitement of the 
Swiss parties, it might almost appear the least improbable solution of all, 
in a problem so essentially embroiled. 

The tendencies of the present time, indeed, are not to strengthen the 
authority of the Diet over the Cantons, but to reduce it still lower— 
from extreme weakness down to absolute nullity. The conduct of the 
recusant minority in this present affair of the Sonderbund, and still more 
the arguments by which they justify that conduct, amount to nothing 
less than a complete nullification of all imperative authority in the Pact, 
even as to its most positive and specific provisions. Assuredly, if there 
is to be any federation at all, one of its most essential provisions must be, 
that the members shall contract no separate alliances among themselves 
injurious or dangerous to the entire confederacy. The sixth article of 
the Federal Pact distinctly says—“ No alliance shall be formed among 
the several Cantons, detrimental either to the general confederacy or to 
the rights of other Cantons”: so that, under the terms of this article, 
the competence of the Diet to entertain and pronounce upon the legality 
of the Sonderbund cannot be impugned except by arguments which go 
to deny its competence universally. Now a majority of the Diet has 
pronounced the Sonderbund to be illegal and an infringement of the 
Pact: to which the members of the Sonderbund reply by a protest and 
a peremptory refusal to obey. Such proclaimed resistance, by so many 
Cantons at once, is of itself the most fatal blow which has yet been 
aimed at the authority of the Diet : and the dissolving effect of this prac- 
tical measure is still farther enlarged by the arguments upon which it is 
made to rest. “ We maintain,” say the Cantons of this separate league or 
Sonderbund, “ that our league is xo¢ at variance with the provisions of the 
Pact: it is purely defensive, and has been rendered necessary by aggressions 
on the part of other Cantons or their citizens against the Government of 
Lucerne: we intend no evil to others, if they do not attack us; and we 
shall maintain our league as long as our own security seems to us to 
require.” To employ such arguments as these while the question was 
under discussion in the Diet, and for the chance of influencing the deci- 
sion of that body, was their incontestible right: but they still continue 
to hold the same language, and act upon the same principle, even after 
the Diet has decided against them. When it is urged that to apply the 
general provisions of the Pact to a particular case, and to decide whether 
the case does or does not fall under a rule clearly laid down, is among the 
most indispensable attributes of the Diet—the Sonderbund meet this pro- 
position by an unqualified negative. ‘ We are sovereign Cantons,” they 
say; “ and recognize no authority in the majority of the Diet to apply 
or interpret the Pact against a recusant minority. We admit no right to 
interpret the Pact except by the unanimous decision of the twenty-two 
sovereign Cantons: me construe the s:xth article of the Pact in a manner 
perfectly consistent with our separate league, and we shall therefore, a8 
sovereign Cantons, continue to act upon our own construction of it, 
though a majority of the Cantons may decide otherwise.” Here we find 
an act of avowed and unqualified resistance, sustained by arguments 
which amount to a complete negation of the authority of the Diet over in- 
dividual Cantons in any case whatever—to a complete nullification of the 
Diet as a body acting by its majority. For if the decision of the majority 
is not to hold good against that of one or a few Cantons, as to the appli- 
cation ofa clear article of the Pact to a given particular case, it is plainly 
of no binding authority on any question which may be conceived. The 
Federal Pact, in this reading, becomes a mere alliance of independent and 
sovereign states, cach of them at liberty to put their own construction 
upon it and break it whenever they choose—of course at the hazard of 
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war, if contradiction or provocation assume a character sufficiently grave. 
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Such is the state of public law in Switzerland, as proclaimed and now 
acted upon by one third of the twenty-two Cantons, and tacitly sanctioned 


aud it is stiange, 


by a minority, more or less considerable, in the others: 
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in the face of this obvious fact, to hear the French Minister proclaim, that | 


the power to be feared in Switzerland is, an overruling and opj ressive in- 
terference on the part of the Diet, with an extinction of cantonal inde- 
pendence! Never before has the imperative competence of the Diet been 


go glaringly defied in practice, and so explicitly denied in theory, as in the | 


present year; and this too by a very powerful minority. That minority, in 
the excitement of party contest, may perhaps in part really believe them- 
selves to be the defenders of cantonal rights unjustly assailed by their 
opponent but among them there are those who, knowing the case too 
well to believe in the reality of such danger, also know that the pretence 
of such belief is the most popular of all topics in reference to Swiss feeling. 

It is in fact impossible to study attentively the march of Swiss affairs 
without seeing, that what really lies nearest to the hearts of the people is, 
their cantonal and communal system; and that, although on some par- 
ticular questions connected with Swiss Federal politics, there may be rare 
and temporary moments of excitement—although there is a growing desire, 


and a very rational desire, for better-assured nationality in the event of 


foreign danger—nevertheless the idea of interference ou the part of the 
Diet in cantonal affairs is habitually unfamiliar and repulsive. This is not 
less true of the Cantons called Radical than of the Cantons called Con- 
servative—in both of them alike, the citizens look for protection as well as 
for command to their own cantonal authority. Nothing can be more me- 
morable, throughout the history of the past years, than the uniform inde- 
cision and impotence of the Dict: indeed, one reason why so much has 
been said about terrible projects of over-centralization at the present mo- 
ment is, that now, almost for the first time, a majority of the Diet has been 
found to take a decisive resolution on an important subject. Throughout 
the past history of the Diet, we find discussion after discussion without de 
termination; no majority at all being found to agree in any—sometimes 
not even in a negative or vote of rejection. ‘To prevail upon twelve Can- 
tons to agree in any positive vote, has been generally found a difficulty all 
but insurmountable. Among the many different questions put, those which 
are the most trying and important do not often obtain a majority, because 
several Deputies abstain altogether from voting, some reserving to them 
selves the lib ty of voting subsequently wheu they shall have asked aud 
received instructions from their Canton. It is to be remarked that every 
Deputy present votes, not agreeably to any opinion of his own, but 
to instructions received from the Great Council, or supreme authority, 
in his own Canton; which may sometimes, though this does not often 
happen, confer upon him plenary powers of self-decision upon some 


given subject: but, excepting in these cases, the instructions, pre 


pared in each separate Canton, include conditions or adopt modifications | 


different from each other, which usually prevent any number of Deputies 
from concurring in one substantive proposition. Speaking from his iustruc- 
tions, as a counsel speaks from his brief, a Deputy may sustain his opinion 
by powerful arguinents—and the speeches of some of them are eloquent and 
creditable; but his conclusion is prescribed to him before the meeting of 
the Diet. And in fact, the forms and language of the Diet consider each 
Deputy as an ambassador from his Canton: he is always styled “ Der 
Gesandte des Standes——", by the President, when inviting the opinions of 
every one at the table seriatim, and most frequently so styled throughout 
the course of discussion: the relations of the Deputy to his Cauton are 
doubtless those of a delegate; the relations of the Cantons towards each 
other being not those of independent states, but of states bound in confede- 
racy by the control of a solemn and common pact. 

What the Cantons mostly stand chargeable with is, the feeling of can- 
tonal sellishness—each being careless of the interests of other Cantons as 
compared with its own: at least, the tendency to error is almost uniformly 
in this direction. ‘Thus, when we follow the discussions of the Diet, not 
upon the direct questions of Federal politics, but upon internal taxes, tolls, 
or commercial regulations in the various Cantons, which falls to a certain 
extent within its competence, we find this feeling of cantonal egoism not 
less prevalent in the Radical Canton of Vaud than in the Sonderbund 
Cantons of Lucerne and Valais. During the past winter and spring, the 
suffering from dearth and high prices of provision being very severe in all 
parts of Switzerland, each of these three Cantons made regulations either 
prohibiting or impeding the export of provisions to other Cantons,—a_pro- 
ceeding contrary to the Federal Pact. ‘This subject being brought on for 
discussion in the Diet shortly after the passing of the vote to dissolve the 
Sonderbund, the Radical Deputy of Vaud (M. Druey, a coarse but ani- 
mated and emphatic speaker, not very unlike the late Mr. O'Connell) was 
found in the same line of defence as the Ultra-Catholic M. de Courten, 
Deputy of the Valais—the most outspoken and even insolent among all 
the persons assembled. Whoever imagines that the Radical Cantons are 
disposed to be liberal in the sacrifice of Cantonal independence to Federal 
supremacy, would have been undeceived if he had listened to the speech 
of M. Druey—seasoned, moreover, with many sneers against free trade: 
he employed one familiar comparison which illustrates the relation of 
the Cantonal to the Federal feelings throughout Switzerland—* My 
shirt is nearer to me than my coat.” In the course of another discus- 
sion, in which the Conservative Canton of Valais was proved to be up- 
holding a scheme of tolls not only at variance with the Pact, but also 
without that formal communication, in respect to tolls imposed, which 
every Canton is bound to furnish to the Federal authority, the Deputy 
of Valais, M. de Courten, went so far as to tell the Diet flatly —* Nous 
n’ y renoncerons jamais.” So jealous and irritable is the sentiment 
of Cantonal independence on both sides, even in matters where the rights 
of conscience are noway concerned, and where the matter in dispute is no- 
thing greater than the raising of revenue in one way rather than in ano- 

er. ‘To show the different cross-divisions amoug the Cantons, I may 
add, that Neufchatel, which is highly Conservative in general polities, and 
makes almost common cause with the Sonderbund, though not a member 
of it, is at the same time extremely liberal aud right-minded on questions 
of trade and transit. 

If we except the arrangements for the Federal military force, and for 
the few relutions between Switzerland and foreign countries, on all other 
Points the Cantonal Governments may be said to act without any interfe 
Tence on the part of the Diet. Doubtless the Pact, with its solemn recog- 


hition of a common country and brotherly obligation between the Cantons, 
exercises a considerable moral influence over their proceedings, aud the 
Meetings of the Diet, in spite of the feebleness of its coerc.ve sanction, are 
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indispensably necessary to keep alfve and strengthen this moral influence. 
That the Pact ought to be modified, so as to enlarge the attributions of the 
Dict aud iyspart to the country a more eficiont and better-protected na- 
tionality, las long been a widespread conviction in Switzerland, and seems 
as a general position not denied even by the Government of Lucerne; 
though that Canton, as well as the other Cantons of the Sonderbund, pro- 
tests against attempting to alter it at the present time and under present 
feelings. And the Diet itself has on several occasions entertained the ge- 
neral idea of revising the Pact, though no specific plan has ever found ap- 
proval: it has again in its present session, by the same majority which 
pronounced the Sonderbund to be illegal, decided that the Pact required 
alteration, aud that a Committee should be appointed to make 








a report 
on the best means of attaining this end. It is remarkable, that every one 
of the Deputies who formed this majority disclaimed in the most emphatic 

| manner the idea inpuate dto them, of surrendering cantonal independence 
and aiming at an unitary government in Switzerland, ‘This Committee, 
composed of all the Deputies of the majority—it could hardly be other- 
wise composed, since the Deputies of the Sonderbund refused to take part 
in the proceeding—a now assembled; and it will remain to be seen 
whether they can agree in recommending any positive of real im- 
portance and efficiency. One eflect can hardly fuil to ensue from their 














report—a complete refutation of that char of auti-cantonal tendency 
which is so loudly urged against them by the Sonderbund and its 
foreign partisans. But whether these Deputi 1 all be able 
to concur in apy specific plan of reform, with due respect to 
this liu#t—stiil more, whether their respective Cantons, in each of which 
there is a Conservative minority ready to raise opposition on any plausible 


ground, and in many of which there are Catholics more or less open to the 
intrigues of Lucerne, will all concur in adopting their recommendation— 
must remain for the future to decide: should matters proceed even so far 
as this, there will still remain the Sonderbund a large minority who will 
oppose anything and everything. Yet, assuming such unqualified repug- 
nance on the part of the Sonderbund for the present to continu till, if 
us, comprising four fifths of the population 






the existing majority of Cant 





and more than four fifths of the intelligence and wealth of Switzerland, 
should agree in sanctioning any definite reform of the Federal Pa above 
all, if a sentiment should grow up among them of deeper attachiwent and 
more willing submission to the Pact so improved, than that which is felt 
towards the Pact it now stands—a great point will be gained for the 


future iarch, organization, and tranquillity of Switzerland. Berne and 





Zurich, the first and second among the Cantons in respect of population 
and power, are on this occasion in cordial ¢ peration, a rare « netion, 
fer jealousy between these two powerful Cantons is among th nding 
phanomena of Swiss politic And this increases materially the chance 
both of arriving at some definite result in respect to Federal refor and of 
repressing disorderly ebullitions amidst the conflicting elements with which 
Switzerland is now disturbed. 

In touching upon Swiss affairs, the first impulse of an imparti bserver 
is to repel those fulse charges which M. Guizot—with a looseness of speech 
alike intemperate and meddlesome, and altogether disgraceful i) states- 
man of his position—has advanced against the majority of the Diet. I 
shall in a future letter say something respecting that series of preliminary 
events, one growing out of another, which has brought about the present 
serious conflict of parties in Switzerland. ‘Though it cannot for a moment 
be contended that all the right is on one side and all the wrong on the 
other, yet if we look for the great cause both of mischief in the | and of 
danger for the future, we shall find it in the statesmen, miscalled Conser- 
vative, who are now at the head of the government of Lucerne. A. B. 

The Queens Visit to Scotlanv. 
Since the Queen settled down at Ardverikie Lodge, the course of events 


has, with the exception of the anniversary of Prince Albert's birthday, 
been of the ordinary domestic character, and the reporters have had little 
to record. In the mornings, Prince Albert goes out either to the moors or 
to the forest to shoot grouse or deer, and returns home to luncheon; then 
he accompanies the Queen in a drive attended by the Prince of Wales and 
the Princess Royal. Occasionally the young Prince and Princess ride on 
their ponies over the hills. On Friday a thick Scotch mist enveloped them 
in their drive, and compelled them to return. On the morning of that 
day the Queen accompanied the children in a pony ride to Loch Arb, two 
miles from the Lodge. The Court Circular and the reporters are at vari- 
ance as to the Queen's movements on Sunday: the former authority avers 
that her Majesty attended Ardverikie Church; but the latter state that 
the Court did uot attend worship in the parish-church, to the disappoint- 
ment of the expecting congregation. 

The right of shooting over the moors of Abvardor has been placed at 
the disposal of Prince Albert by Cluny Macpherson. Cluny, to insure the 
Prince Consort the sport which the property afforded, is said to have de- 
clined a considerable sum for it. ‘Lhis gentleman has, indeed, spared 
neither cust nor pains to do honour to her Majesty's visit. Mr. Davidson 
of Tulloch has contributed to the convenience of the Queen a carriage, 
peculiarly adapted to the narrow and heavy roads in the neighbourhood of 
Ardverikie. 

The Royal amusements were varied on Monday by an aquatic ex- 
cursen on Loch Laggan, in which the Queen was accompanied by the 
P.i.ce of Wales. Prince Albert preferred deer-stalking in the forest, 
and returned with a fine stag. 

The Eari of Aberdeen arrived on Friday, and staid till Monday. 

The festivities in honour of Prince Aibert’s birthday consisted of High- 
land games, in the presence of a grand assembling of the Macphersons, 
Macdonalds, and other clans, headed by their chiefs dressed in rich High- 
land costumes, and a large concourse of people from the surrounding 
country. 

The morning was ushered in with a serenade under the Prince’s window soon 
after six o'clock, by twenty sailors of the Royal yacht; the Queen having arranged 
this little surprise for her husband. The glee “ Hail! smiling moru!’ mingled 
with the strains of the violin, resounded over the loch and was echoed back by the 
hills. 

At twelve o'clock the Highlanders began to assemble at the floating bridge. 
Ciuny Macpherson again carried the famous Culloden shield, Farmers, tourists, 
and others, gradually arrived in cars and gigs. About half-past one the Mac- 
phersons, arrayed in the tartan of their clan, marched down with bagpipes and 
standard. 

As the procession entered the lawn, her Majesty and Prince Albert, leading 
the Priuce of Wales and the Princess Royal, and followed by Earl Grey, the 
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Dutchess of Bedford, and a train of courtiers, were seen approaching from the 
Lodge. The Highlanders were immediately drawn up in line before the Royal 
party, and the people took their places in the rear Y 

A number of agile Highlawdmen were then called out to engage in the games; 
and the afternoon was spent in putting the stone, throwing the hammer, tossing 
the bar, jumping, running, and dancing. Prizes of from five to ten guineas were 
awarded to the successful competitors; and one of the tents, containing a plentiful 
supply of refreshments, was open to the people during the day. At the close of 
the amusements loud cheers were given by the people; which her Majesty and 
Prinee Albert acknowledged. Bonfires illumined the hills at night. 

In the course of the day, Cluny Macpherson, Mrs. Macpherson, Davidson of 
Tulloch and his lady, and others, had the honour of taking luncheon at the Lodge 
with the Royal party. 

The Queen was on the ground during the whole time of the games, accom- 
panied by the Viscountess Jocelyn, the Duke of Norfolk, and the other members 
of the suite. “Her Majesty walked about, evidently much interested in the wild 
sports. The Royal children were also on the ground; and they found a playmate 
in one of the boys of Cluny Macpherson, who walked hand-in-hand with the 
—— of Wales (arrayed in full Highland costume) and the little lively Princess 

yal.” 














The Metropolis. 


A special General Court of the Proprietors of Stock in the Bank of Eng- 
land was held on Tuesday, for the purpose of electing a Governor in the 
room of Mr. Robinson, “ disqualified.” The ballot was taken with the usual 
forms, and resulted in the election of Mr. James Morris, the Director 
recommended to the Proprietors by the Court. 

A meeting of the Vestry of St. Pancras took place on Wednesday, for 
the purpose of confirming the increased poor-rate of 1s. 3d. in the pound 
required for the enlargement of the workhouse. There was a long discus- 
sion on the necessity of the proposed increase; but it was eventually car- 
ried, by 23 to 11. Towards the close of the proceedings, charges similar to 
those made last year were preferred against the authorities of the Work- 
house; and an investigation into them was promised by the Chairman and 
Directors. 

The Marylebone Reform Association was dissolved on Saturday, at a 
special meeting of the members. A motion having been proposed for the 
appointment of a committee to revise the laws, an amendment was moved 
by Mr. Douglas, that the Association be dissolved, and the funds in hand 
(151.) appropriated to the purposes of the ensuing registration. The amend- 
ment was carried, after some warm discussion. 

A soirée was held on Monday evening, at the New Globe Tavern, Mile- 
end Road, to-celebrate the return of Mr. George Thompson for the Tower 
Hamlets. Uptyards of nine hundred took tea on the occasion; the excite- 
ment being furnished by the speeches of Mr. Feargus O'Connor and Mr. 
Henry Vincent. Mr. Thompson promised at the end of every session to 
place in the hands of his constituents the seat to which he had been elected: 
the district would thus have the benefit of annual Parliaments. 

The explosion of the boiler of the Cricket steam-boat has continued to 
excite much interest. It is now ascertained that the number of lives lost 
is five. An inquest on the bodies commenced on Monday; but chiefly pre- 
liminary matters were inquired to, and after the identification of the bodies 
the proceedings were adjourned till Monday next. Solicitors attended on 
behalf of the proprietors of the Cricket Company, and of Mr. Joyce, the 
maker of the engines. None appeared on the part of the Crown, or of the 
parochial authorities. Mr. J. Hocker, one of the passengers on board at the 
time of the explosion, described the occurrence— 

“T sat down in the stern part of the boat, about one third the distance of the | 
vessel from the paddle-box, and sat there about five minutes. I should think | 
there were more than 200 persons then on board, and that very nearly 100 were 
in the after-part of the boat. The boat was lying quiet. There was a sudden 
quiver, and the explosion took place. The after-deck of the boat flew into a thou- 
sand pieces, which were flying in every direction, but principally went aft. The 
deck on which I was sitting completely went from under me. ‘The parcel in my 
lap and also my hat were blown away, and I was much bruised on the hip and 
legs. For a minute or two the boat was covered with steam, which struck me on 
the side of the head, as with a hand, with great force. When I looked on the ves- 
sel she was a perfect wreck. After the explosion, a small steamer, I think the 
Echo, came alongside, and took off the greater part of those who were clinging to 
the wreck. An elderly gentleman of about sixty was crying out that his leg was 
broken. ‘There was a noise in the bottom of the vessel like the howling of a dog. 
I saw the shoulder of a man above the water, and dragged him up. He was 
bleeding at the nose and ears, and was within an inch of being drowned. Two 
men came and took him away. I do not recognize him among the persons killed. 
I saw neither captain, engineer, nor stoker on board. I was wondering the cap- 
tain was not there. I did not look down theengine-room. ‘The boat was delayed, 
and was much longer than usual in starting. She was lying quite erect, and I 
am _ certain that she was not aground. The stern part went down after the 
accident, and if she had been aground she could not have sunk. During the time 
I was on board, I saw no one connected with the vessel.” 

The deaths of the sufferers were caused either by severe hurts or from 
drowning; none appear to have been seriously scalded by the steam. 
Before the inquest was adjourned, it was arranged that the Coroner should 
appoint some scientific gentleman to examine the wreck and the remains of 
the engine, and that the Jury should also inspect them on the following day. 

A number of the friends of William Henry Barber, the solicitor who was 
transported for his part in the will-forgeries by which the Bank of England 
was defrauded, are making efforts to obtain a remission of his sentence, in 
the belief that he was innocent. These gentlemen, most of them connected 
with the legal profession, held an open meeting at a tavern in Nelson Square, 
on Saturday evening. After a mass of correspondence and papers had been 
read, several gentlemen addressed the meeting; and a resolution was passed 
expressing an opinion on the case, and avowing a determination to adopt 
every legitimate means to obtain a pardon. 

The Royal Exchange was closed on Thursday, the anniversary of the 
fire of London, till twelve o'clock. This custom has been observed for 
years. 

















The shipwrights in Woolwich Dockyard have been misbehaving. Mr. Chat- 
field, one of the Assistants of the Master Shipwright, had given offence to the 
workmen by complaining of their neglect of duty—lying about idle or asleep when 
they should have been at work: for this Mr. Chatfield experienced various an- 
noyances, and one evening he was mobbed. The 7%imes correspondent states that 
it has been proved that a more serious offence was in contemplation. ‘“ Some 
Serious injury was intended to be inflicted upon Mr. Chatfield, and his escaping 
with his life is a very providential occurrence. The danger was averted by pri- 
vate information being given to him that he was to be made to ‘ walk the plank.’ 
A plank of some thickness was sawn nearly through; and the apparently whole 








from a desire to obtain a sum of money which she had hoarded up. 
dence at the inquest, though confused, from the witnesses, two of them the 
children of Olds, delivering their testimony in a very hesitating way, was thought 
sufficient to warrant a verdict of “ Manslaughter.” 


was celebrated at Colchester on Tuesday. 
an allegorical device exhibiting in juxtaposition enormous loaves of wheaten 
bread, immense cheeses, aud fat poultry, the alleged food of the peasantry 
of old England; with diminutive loaves of black rye bread, a basket of 
water-cresses, and a cabbage, the nourishment obtained by unfortunate 
foreigners. 
after-dinner speech, Sir John Tyrell attacked Sir Robert Peel, and de- 
clared that one of his measures had spread bankruptcy in Mark Lane. 
Major Beresford spoke of Lord George Bentinck as “the noblest, the most 
honest, and the most zealous leader he could have selected.” 


bett at Oldham on Tuesday. 
ball, were got up for the occasion; and the defeated candidates held forth 
at some length. 
in obtaining the Ten-hours Bill—for which object chiefly his constituents 
had sent him to Parliament—said, that his defeat was to be attributed to 
the 440 electors who voted against him having gone “stark staring mad.” 


side of the timber placed uppermost in the Hydra steam-vessel, on which the men 
were at work, and over which it was expected Mr. Chatfield would walk when on 
board inspecting the work. To add to the enormity of the contemplated offence, 
it is said that a large piece of wood was suspended in such a manner that on the 
plank giving way the wood above would also fall down on the person who might be 
unfortunate enough to attempt to walk over the plank, and render the impossi- 
bility of escape from serious injury beyond doubt.” In consequence of these 
occurrences, Captain Berkeley a Led of the Admiralty, and Mr. Ward the 
Secretary, began an inquiry into the matter on Saturday, at the Dockyard. 
The preliminary investigation resulted in the dismissal of four persons, two of 
whom are to be uted, and the suspension of nearly fifty others, among whom 
were three Inspectors and five other officers. The men in the yard exhibited so 
much excitement at the beginning of the week that extra Marines and Police were 
placed on duty. 





A singular application was made to Mr. Justice Williams, sitting in chambers, 
on Thursday, on the part of Mademoiselle Jenny Lind in reference to Mr. Bunn’s 
action against her for breach of engagement. The plaintiff having threatened to 
hold the defendant to bail, Miss Lind desired to compel Mr. Bunn to make such 
application forthwith: she was apprehensive that Bunn might cause her to be 
arrested at the moment of embarkation for the Continent. Mr. Justice Williams 
said he could not grant the application. 

Mr. Payne, the City Coroner, held an inquest on Saturday as to the cause of the 
recent fire in Beech Street, Barbican; and the result of the inquiry was the com- 
— of the occupier, Mr Hail, on a charge of arson. He insured in June last for 
5001, 

A lad aged sixteen, employed at the London Bridge Tavern, was committed for 
trial at the Southwark Police Court on Monday, for having attempted to fire a 
loaded pistol at another youth in the same employment, to whom he had taken a 
dislike. The mother of the culprit said, her son had “ got romantic notions into 
his head,” by attending a minor theatre, where he often witnessed combats, and 
that he tried to emulate the deeds of the stage heroes. 

A Coroner’s Jury on the body of a child two years old, whose parents lived in 
a court near Rosemary Lane, have returned a verdict, “ That the deceased died of 
diarrhoea and fever, caused by the noxious and poisonous effluvium in Hayes Court, 
from want of drainage.” 

An adjourned inquest was concluded on Monday, before Mr. Wakley, on the 
bodies of two children named Hunt, of the ages of eight and nine years, who had 
died, according to the medical evidence and the verdict of the Jury, from dysen- 
tery produced by the want of a sufficiency of wholesome and nutritive food. The 
elder sister of the deceased said that for a long time past the daily diet of the family 
consisted of bread and tea for breakfast, the same for tea, without supper, and 
boiled rice for dinner. She never tasted meat. Their mother seldom took her 
meals with them, as there was scarcely sufficient for the children. The mother 
was supported into court in a state of great exhaustion, and looked wofully ema- 
ciated. It came out in the course of the inquiry, that the parish of Clerkenwell 
has no salaried relieving-ofticer. 

An adjourned inquest was held at Poplar on Wednesday, on the body of Charles 
Simmonds, who was drowned at Blackwall in consequence of a Policeman having 
‘ee F him by the tails of his coat off the Vesper steam-boat. The Policeman 

ad Simmonds in charge for disorderly conduct; and just as the Vesper was about 
to start, the prisoner jumped upon the edge of the deck; but, being pulled back 
by the Policeman, he fell into the water and was drowned. The Jury returned a 


verdict of “ Accidental death.” 


John Hutchins, a cooper employed in the Victualling Yard at Deptford, was on 


Saturday committed for trial, charged with the murder of his wife by poison. He 
had for a long time treated his wife most cruelly, and she was often obliged to 


take refuge from his violence at the house of a neighbour. 
John Augustus Olds, « bricklayer in Walworth, is charged with killing his wife, 
: The evi- 


A general fall in the price of bread having taken place in the neighbourhood of 


the Lambeth New Cut, on Wednesday morning a number of persons were assem- 
bled at the shop of a baker named [urner, in Lambeth Marsh, attracted by an 
announcement that he would sellat a halfpenny the loaf less than his neighbours. 
While they were waiting to be served, the floor gave way, and nearly thirty per- 


sons fell into the bakehouse underneath. Luckily all escaped with slight bruises. 


The Provinces. 


A highly complimentary address was presented to Sir Robert Peel on 





Wednesday from the inhabitants of Darlington, on the occasion of his pass 
ing through the town in his way to Wynyard Park. 


The return of Sir John Tyrell and Major Beresford for North Essex 
There was a procession, with 


There was afterwards a dinner, at the Cups Hotel. In his 


There was a demonstration of the friends of Mr. Fielden and Mr. Cob- 
A procession, public meeting, tea-party, and 


Mr. Fielden, after showing that he had been instrumental 


A meeting was held at Blackburn on Wednesday, presided over by Mr. 


Fielden, for the purpose of forming a “ Commercial Association,” having 
the same objects in view as the Manchester Chamber of Commerce. 
rules of the Association were agreed to, and Mr. Fielden was chosen Pre- 
sident. 


The 


At a special delegate meeting of operative cotton-spinners of Lancashire 


and the neighbouring counties, held on the 29th August, resolutions were 
passed regretting the continuance of the depression in the cotton trade of 
the district; and, taking into account the great disproportion which con- 
tinues to exist between the prices of raw cotton and of the fabrics manu- 
factured from it, the meeting recommended a general suspension of work 
“ for a few weeks, during the present mild and genial season, when, incon- 
sequence of the abundance of vegetable food, the warmth of the weather, 
and the possibility, in many instances, of finding out-door employment, 
the privations to which the operatives would be exposed would not be so 


severe.” The resolutions were to be forwarded to Mr. Wilson Patten, 
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Mr. Brotherton, Mr Mark Philips, and Mr. C. Hindley, with a request 
that they would endeavour to obtain the opinion of the masters on the 
course proposed. . 


The Mayor, of Birmingham presided at a public meeting in that town on | 


Wednesday, to aid in the Shakspere’s house movement. ‘There was a good 
attendance of artisans and labouring men; but the wealthier classes evinced 
no interest in the matter. A considerable sum was subscribed by those 
present. 





The Great Britain steam-ship, which has lain stranded in Dundrum Bay 
since last September, has been at length floated and towed into dock at 
Liverpool. ‘The 7imes gives the following account of this successful effort 
of perseverance, enterprise, and mechanical ingenuity. 

“Mr. I. Brunel junior was the engineer who first undertook the task of rescu- 
ing the Great Britain from her perilous situation. It was necessary to preserve 
her from the risk of breaking up under the terrific surge which rolls into the un- 
sheltered Bay of Dundrum from the Irish Sea when the wind blows freshly from 
any point from E. to N. or N.N.E. In order to accomplish this important object, 
he caused a substantial breakwater to be erected, about a pistol-shot astern ot the 


steamer, to seaward. ‘This barrier, which was upwards of 150 yards in length, | 


was formed of several rows of piles, the trees for which were furnished gratui- 
tously by Earl Roden, from his piantations at Ravensdale, on the opposite side of 
the bay. ‘The outer row was composed of pliable piles of green or sapwood; an 
improvement upon the original plan suggested by Captain Claxton, who has been 


actively engaged during the operations in directing them, on behalf of the owners | 


of the Great britain. This had the effect of resisting the most violent assaults of 
the surf; the green timber yielding to the advancing wave, and rebounding by 
its own elasticity as it receded. Between the inner rows of piles, immense bun- 
dles of fagots, formed of brushwood, substantially bound together, and loaded or 
moored by vast quantities of stones, served to deaden the billows as they rolled 
in among them. This invention proved eminently successful in saving the vessel 
from what at one time seemed inevitable destruction; so much so, indeed, that 
when her bottom was examined, after the first attempt to float her had been 
made, her bull was found to have suffered no other injury than three perforations, 
of no serious importance, caused by fragments of rock torn off in passing over a 
reef in the furious gale of April last. 

“It is known that during the springs of last month, the gigantic ship, under 
the direction of Mr. Bremner of Wick, to whom the operations for floating her had 
subsequently been intrusted, was raised entirely out of the sand in which her keel 
had been imbedded, by means of great caissons, or camels as they are termed by 
shipbuilders, suspended over rows of piles driven into the beach from the vessel's 
bow to a point about midskips, and descending by means of chains and blocks as 
the tide rose and the steamer floated. The actual impulse was given by power- 
ful levers, acting on fulera under the bilges, and worked by capstans and other 
purchases on the vessel’s deck. All these appliances, however, had been cleared 
away previous to the tide of Wednesday night last, preparatory to the final at- 
tempt to remove the vessel from the shore; where, for upwards of a month past, 
she had been resting upon two ridges of stones under the bilges, which permitted 
the workmen eftectually to repair ier bottom. 

“On the flowing of the tide on Wednesday night, floating operations were com- 
menced, by means of anchors Jaid out astern, and the warps attached to which were 
hove upon by the vessel's windlasses and capstans. These were so far successful 
as to move the ship about three fathoms farther to seaward ; in which position she 
was permitted to remain until the following day. The Birkenhead iron steam 
— of 1,400 tons and 600-horse power, had come down from Kingstown 
early in the week to act as a tug when required; and the Scourge steam bomb- 
ship, of 400-horse power, which had formed one of the Royal squadron in her 
Majesty’s excursion to Scotland, had also been despatched to the Bay of Dun- 
drum, and anchored about a mile and a half to the South-eastward of her stranded 
sister. A large number of the crews of those two steamers were aboard the 
Great Britain, and very efficiently contributed to the success of the experiment. 

“Mr. Bellamy, Second Master Superintendent of Portsmouth Dockyard, and a 
strong detachment of riggers from the dockyards both of Portsmouth and Ply- 
mouth, were also on board the Great Britain, and rendered good service. 

“On Thursday recourse was had to the steam power of the Birkenhead; but, 
owing to the failure of the floating apparatus in two large lighters alongside the 
Great Britain, and to the lowness of the tide, which, owing to a Northerly wind 
that had prevailed for some days, did not rise so high as had been expected, all 
the efforts made to remove the vessel were entirely unsuccessful, she not having 
been towed out even one foot. 

“ On Friday, at the flowing of the tide about twenty minutes before noon, the 
final experiment to float off the ship was made; and, we have the highest satis- 
faction in stating, was attended with the most complete success. Two ‘best 
bowers’ had been laid out a cable’s length astern; and in addition to these, two 
strong warps had been spliced to those of the Birkenhead. By heaving on these, 
the mammoth steamer was towed out to seaward upwards of eighty fathoms, 
and into snug moorings. The ship, everything considered, made very little water 
—not, we should say, more than six inches an hour; a leakage which was easily 
kept under by ten out of the forty pumps which had been provided to meet any 
possible emergency, and some of which were of the most powerful description.” 

The arrival of the Great Britain in the Mersey, on Monday, caused as 
great an excitement in Liverpool as her departure on her first trip to New 
York. She was taken by a steam tug into the Prince’s Dock basin, and 


placed on the “ gridiron,” to be examined. “Her masts, rigging, &c. looked | 


much worn from long exposure to the weather; but the general appearance 
of the noble ship was much better than could have been expected. With 
few exceptions, the upper part of her hull does not seem to have sustained 
much damage. On the larboard beam there were a few indentations in the | 
iron framework, some of which were cut entirely through; and in the 
neighbourhood of the bow might be seen in two or three places similar 
marks of damage.” 

The Liverpoul Times of Thursday states, on the authority of an expe- 
rienced engineer, that the Great Britain, on inspection, proves to be quite 
safe and sound in her hull and frames: not being in the least shaken or 
strained, or giving any indication that her back has been injured 


The proprietors and the directors of the Birmingham and Oxford June- 
tion Railway were again in collision at the half-yearly meeting in Birming- 
on Monday. Mr. Mozeley, the director wio opposes all the others, 
moved a resolution, to the effect that the seal which the chairman had | 
affixed to the registry of shareholders was not the seal of the company, and 
that it should be delivered into his custody. The resolution having been 
carried, Mr. Mozeley demanded the seal; but the chairman refused to give 
it up. The usual motion for the adoption of the report was also success- 
fully opposed by Mr. Mozeley; and the meeting was adjourned to the 22d 
of October. 

At the half-yearly meeting of the South Devon Railroad Company, held | 
at Plymouth on Saturday, the report of the directors announced that the | 
atmospheric system had triumphed over all difficulties, and that the line | 
from Exeter to Teignmouth, a distance of fifteen miles, is worked exclu- | 
sively by atmospheric traction. 


| Another Roman Catholic priest, the Reverend Robert Gillow, has fallen a 
victim at Liverpool to the typhus fever. The deceased was the son of Mr. 
| Gillow of Leighton Hall, near Lancaster. 

| An entire suspension of work on the Oxford and Rugby Railway has 
| taken place. Messrs. Sherwood, the contractors for its formation, are 
| about to resign the works into the hands of the Great Western Company, 
| whose property the line is. 

There has been a formidable visitation of sharks this season on the 
Southern coast, attracted by the large shoals of mackarel. On a fine 
evening they may be seen close in-shore at the Isle of Wight, skimming 
along the water, a large triangular dorsal fin being visible above the sur- 
face. Almost every fine evening the fishermen may be seen harpooning. 





A severe thunder-storm broke over Lincoln and its vicinity on Sunday after- 
noon; during which the parish-church of Welton was struck by lightning, in the 
midst of service. The greater part of the congregation were more or less affected 
by the shock; those who were underneath the three chandeliers, Jed from 
the roof, were seriously hurt; and one man, Mr. Brownlow, a wheelwright, was 
killed. There were no marks of wounds or abrasion about the body. The but- 
tons of his waistcoat were melted; the right leg of his trousers was torn down, 
and his coat literally burnt off. His wife was in the same pew with him, but 
escaped injury. A gentleman named Frith occupied the next pew, and was 
knocked down by the shock, and hurt rather seriously. The floor of the pew 
| where he stood was perforated with a number of small holes. A portion of the 
battlement of the church-tower was struck down by the lightning. 

A fatal accident, occasioned by want of caution in crossing the rails at a rail- 
way station, occurred at Sudbury on Monday night. The sufferer was Mr. John 
Hinxsman, of Queen Anne Street, London. He was waiting at the station to 
return to town; and hearing a train approach, he crossed the rails believing it to 
be the train for which he was waiting. It proved, however, to be an express- 
train from Newcastle, which was behind time; and before he had crossed the 
line he was struck by the buffers, and all the carriages passed over his body. 

A fatal accident has occurred on the Newcastle and Berwick Railway, near the 
Tweedmouth station. While a train of waggons laden with coke, stones, &c. 
on which were a number of workmen, was in progress, one of the labourers at 
tempted to step from one truck to another; but he fell, and several of the car- 
riages passed over his body; the-obstruction eventually threw the train off the 
rails, and some of the people were pitched from the trucks, receiving hurts more 
or less severe. 

A breaksman has been killed on the Lancaster and Carlisle Railway, by falling 
from a goods-train: twenty waggons passed over his body. 

A large quantity of hay, which was stacked near the Eastern Counties Railway 
at Chelmsford, was set on fire on Saturday, by sparks from a locomotive engine, 
and consumed in a short time. 

The boiler of one of the steam-tugs on the river Tyne exploded last week; but 
no fatal injury was done. The boiler was a tubular one, similar in that respect 
to the boiler of the Cricket: one of the tubes gave way, and the rush of steam 
destroyed the fore cabin. 

The Coroner's inquest at Nutbourne, on the body of Gregory the engine-driver, 
who was killed on the South Coast Railway, reassembled on Tuesday ; but, from the 
illness of a juror, it was again adjourned for a month. It does not appear likely 
that Peel, the fireman of the train, can be examined: he experienced a concussion 
of the brain, and is an inmate of a lunatic asylum. 

John Goldspink, the footman who was found concealed under the bed of Mrs. 
Fulcher at Brighton, and who on the lady's escape from him cut his own throa\ 
has recovered sufficiently to be examined by the Magistrates. He was commit 
for trial on the charge of aggravated assault. 

Henry Hanks, a boy only fourteen years old, has shot himself dead, ina eld 
near Malmesbury. He had previously asked another boy to shoot him. 


IRELAND. 

The Queen's letter appeared in the Dublin Gazette of Friday appointing 
Edward Turner Boyd Twistleton, Esq., to be Chief Commissioner for ad- 
ministering the Poor-laws in Ireland, in addition to the Chief and Under 
Secretaries to the Lord-Lieutenant. 

The repayment of the relief advances continues to be discussed in the 
different unions. Ata meeting of the Kilkenny Guardians, on Thursday 
sennight, over which the Marquis of Ormonde presided, Mr. Sullivan pro- 
posed a resolution, requiring, in order to obviate “ a determined and general 
opposition,” the reduction of the rate declared at a previous meeting. The 
resolution recognized “the principle of repayment by instalments, of a 
moiety of the temporary relief advances,” but declared it unwise for the 
Government at present to demand “any portion of the repayment.” The 
general principle of this resolution was adopted; but another, proposed by 
Mr. Suilivan, to reduce the rate already declared from 4s. 7d. to 2s. 6d., 
was opposed by the Marquis of Ormonde, and withdrawn for the present. 
The Marquis stated it as his opinion, that “the Government would not 
stand it.” 

In the Enniskillen Union, on Tuesday, Mr. Otway, the Assistant-Com- 
missioner, informed the Board of Guardians, that “the Commissioners 
would have recourse to the painful duty of dissolving the Board if they 
persisted in their opposition to the striking of the rates as required by law.” 
After a discussion, the Board, by a majority of 15 to 2, reaffirmed their 











| previous resolution, declining to make a new rate, but promising to “ take 


the first opportunity of repaying the loan to Government.” 

The Portadown Relief Committee, at a meeting held on the 27th 
August, recorded “ their lasting sense of the uniform, kind, and able assist- 
ance rendered them by her Majesty’s Relief Commissioners for Ireland,” as 
well as expressing their gratitude for “ the ready aid we at all times derived 
from the valuable codjperation of the Government Inspector, Mr. Daniel 
Todd; whose mild and gentlemanlike demeanour, together with his un- 
wearied exertions to meet our wishes and carry out our plans as far as 
practicable, demand our best thanks, as they merit our perfect and cordial 
approbation.” 

All accounts concur in representing the produce of the corn harvest as 
unusually abundant, and the quality excellent. The grain has been cut 
nearly a month earlier than in the average of seasons. The reports of the 
potato crop are conflicting, but the plantations of potatoes are this year 
very limited. The Tipperary Constitution says, that in travelling through 
a district of nine miles in the county of Waterford, only one field of potatoes 
is to be seen. 

According to the Galway Vindicator, the dock there is crowded with car- 
goes of Indian corn, and the price has fallen to the lowest figure without 
being ruinously under the cost. 
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ciliation Hall on Monday. 
attended. 


States, and another of 10/. 11s. 3d. from Liverpool. 


force ou. the attention of Parliament his father’s proposal fora loan of thirty 
millions. Rent 119/. 


The Irish Confederation had thefr mecting on Tliursday sennight, in the 
The principal speakers were Mr. Smith O'Brien and the 


Music !lall. 
Reverend Mr. Kenyon. Lord Wallscourt, Mr. Chisholm Austey, M.P., and 
Mr. J. Ray of Belfast, were admitted members of the society. 


Sir Johu Seott Lillie has addressed a letter to the electors of Dungarvan, 
to justify himself for not having come forward to oppose the election of Mr. 
Sheil. ‘The reasons he assigns are manifold. In the first place, Mr. Sheil 
was the steadfast friend of O'Connell, and his chosen champion in the 
monster trials; next, persoual obligation to O'Connell and respect for his 
memory forbade Sir Joln to oppose his friend at the moment O'Connell's 
remains were about to be consigned to their last home; thirdly, there is no 
proof that Mr. Sheil is not a Repealer, since he had spoken and voted for 
Repeal on the only occasion when it was brought before the House ef Com- 
mous by Mr. O'Connell. The mere acceptance of office is not in Sir John’s 
opinion incompatible with the support of Repeal; and he instances the late 
O'Connor Don, an avowed advocate of Repeal, who held the office of a 
Lord of the Treasury; from which fact he infers that the Government in- 
tend to make Repeal an open question. 

Petitions against the return of Mr. John Reynolds for Dublin are pre- 
paring actively. It is stated that hundreds of the electors were allowed to 
record their votes who had not paid the taxes to entitle them to the elec- 
tive franchise. 

The Nenagh Guardian has made a statement, for the accuracy of which 
the Dublin correspondent of the 7'imes vouches, that Mr. R. Keating, one of 
the Repeal Members for the County of Waterford, now holds an appoititment 
under the Board of Works at a salary of 7s. 6d. a day. 

The Limerick Chronicle publishes a shocking story; of which, however, it 
gives two versions. The first speaks only of an altercation between the parties 
about some leases as the origin of evil. Mr. Francis 





The later narrative is this. 
Ryan, of Cashel, a gentleman with a grown-up family by a deceased wife, recently 
married a youn, lady. After a time, Mr. Ryan suspected that his eldest son and 
his wile were ou too familiar terms; and the other evening his fears were verified 
by ocular evidenge. In his rage he seized a loaded pistol, fired it, and the bullet 
lodged in his sonS head. 
the young man’s recovery is entertained; and the father is in custody. 

Larkin and Daniel, the murderers of Mr. Prim and 2 constable, and two of the 
conspirators in the recent attempt to break out of guol, have been executed at 
Kilkenny. Larkin bore himself with great resolution; Daniel was overcome 
with terror. Not the least sympathy for the convicts was manilested by the 
crowd. 

Jolin Helahan, the murderer of John Kelly at Kiledmond, was hanged at Car- 
low on Thursday last. He made a full confession of his guilt, and died penitent. 

The sentence on Edwin Smith, a soldier who was convicted by a Court- 


Martial of shooting at Sergeaut-major Trout, was promulgated at Athlone on | 


Saturday. The sentence recorded was death; but in consequence of the man’s 
previous good character it was commuted to transportation fur life. 

Three gentlemen—Mr. M‘Swiney, Mr. Richard Long, and Mr. John Long, 
the latter brothers—have perished in Loughasna, near Cork, by a boat going 
down. ‘The water was quite smooth, and the cause of the accident is unknown. 
SCOTLAND. 

The result of the Orkney and Shetland election was not known at 
Kirkwall till Tuesday; when the numbers of the whole poll were stated to 
be—for Anderson 209, for Dundas 183 ; majority for Anderson 26. The 
excitement during the polling was intense; and one bedridden man, aged 
ninety, was conveyed in a cart to Lerwick, supported by his daughters, to 
vote for Mr. Anderson, 

It is intended to give a publie dinner to the Earl of Dalhousie at Edin- 
burgh before his departure for India. The Duke of Buccleuch is at the 
head of the list of friends who invited him. 

A Dutch fleet, consisting of four frigates and a schooner, under the com- 
mand of Prince Henry, the youngest son of the King of the Netherlands, 
arrived at Leith last week. ‘The Prince was received with due honours by 
Major-General Riddell, the Commander of the Forces in North Britain. 
After looking about him in various parts of the city, he proceeded to visit 
Sir John Hope at Pinkie House, and Lady Milne at Inveresk. 

The annual gathering of Highlanders at Braemar, Aberdeenshire, took 
place ou Thursday sennight, with more than the usual éclat. Amongst 
the numerous circle of distinguished visiters was the reigning Duke of 
Nassau, who accompanied the Duke and Dutchess of Leeds. ‘The games 
consisted of the usual routine. After the prizes had been awarded, there 
was a banquet given by Sir Alexander Duff; the festivities terminating 
with a ball. 

Mr. William Chambers is endeavouring to get up a movement in Edin- 


burgh against the Government scheme of education in so far as it does not | 


propose to abolish tests for parochial schools. 

The storm which greeted the Queen's arrival at Ardverikie was very 
severely felt all round the North coast of Scotland. Accounts from the 
Orkuey Islands mention the probable loss of the Queen’s steamer Mastiff, 
off the Island of Sander, near Kirkwell. ‘This vessel, which had been en- 
gaged in surveying the coast, was driven from her anchor and carried on 
shore during a2 most violent gale. Fortunately, the officers and crew are 
all saved. 

Another ship, supposed to have contained three hundred emigrants, and 
described as the Canton of Hull, was wrecked on the Sunday, on the rocks 
at the “ Far-out-Head,” in Durness. All on board are supposed to have 
perished. Seventeen bodies had been washed ashore; all sailors. There 
have been minor wrecks at Thurso, Fraserburgh, and Lerwick in 
Shetland, with considerable loss of life. 

At the half-yearly meeting of the Caledonian Railway Company, held 
on Tuesday, it was decided that there should be Sunday trains. The 
vote stood—6.428 for, 2,874 against; majority 3,554 votes. Besides 
proxies specially sent in favour of Sunday trains, the directors had 686 
votes sent for discretional use. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


The usual weekly meeting of the Repeal Association was held in Con- 
Several of the newly-elected Repeal Members 
Mr. J. P. Somers, M. P. for Sligo, having taken the chair, Mr. 
Johu O'Connell acknowledged remittances, one of 50/. from Boston, United 
He again urged a 
meeting of the Trish Members before the next session; and promised to 


The wound was not immediately fatal, but no hope of | 


[ Saturday, 








Foreiqn and Colonial. 

France.—The “ affaire Praslin,” as the Deéebats calls it, continues to 
| engross a large share of public attention. The assumed connivance of the 
| Government at the Duke's suicide serves still as a handle for the Nationa] 
; and other Opposition jozrnals to assail the Ministers and the aristocracy; 
but the chief features of interest that the affair has assumed are the dis. 
closures, contained in the private letters and in the published reports of 
the procés verbaux, of the feelings which actuated the parties. With re. 
spect to the poisoning, it seems from the report of the scientific men ap- 
pointed to inquire into the matter, that the Duke de Praslin’s death was 
caused by arsenic alone, and that it was taken on the 18th August, the 
day before he was conveyed to prison. 

The Court of Peers, summoned for the trial of the Duke, met on 
Monday afternoon. After hearing the report of the Chancellor, as Presi- 
dent of the Commission intrusted with the preliminary proceedings, and the 
“ conclusions” of the King’s Procureur Général, the Court relinquished the 
affair, and left Mademoiselle de Luzy-Desportes to be prosecuted, if need 
were, before the ordinary tribunals. 

The report detailed the main facts of the murder, and expressed the 
Chancellor's conviction of the Duke’s guilt. The Chancellor eulogized in 
glowing language the character of the Dutchess; described ler as “an 
angel of goodness,” and her diary and letters as “ the emanatious of one of 
the purest minds ever created by God for the honour of all times and all 
ages "— 

“ If this collection is to remain as an eternal monument of the perversity of one 
of the greatest criminals that ever lived, there will arise from it, at the seme time, 
the consolatory reflection that by the side of the most furious passions of the most 
perverse men Providence has frequently placed in all ranks and all classes the 
most angelic virtues, wishing thus to grant to humanity a sort of right sometimes 
to turn away the eye from the perversities which afflict it, and perhaps also to so- 
licit for them a little merey. Who, in fact, can doubt, after having read the let- 
ters and writings of the Dutchess de Praslin, that her soul is at this very time 
entirely engaged in appeasing, if it be possible, the anger of Heaven against the 
man who was her assassin, but who had also been the father of ler children?” 

Previous to the separation of the Court, copies of the procés verbaux 
and letters, from which we have made the following copious extracts, were 
submitted to the Peers. They occupied a couple of volumes of above three 
| hundred quarto lithographed pages. The number of letters is thirty-three. 
| Only one is written by Mademoiselle de Luzy-Desportes and one by Mar- 
shal Sebastiani to the Duke; the others are ail in the handwriting of the 
unfortunate Dutchess. 

The proces verbal of the Duke's examination before the President of the 
; Court of Peers, on the 21st, exhibits the accused as utterly prostrated, and 
as alinost confessing his crime, whilst he evaded a direct answer to the en- 
trapping questions which the French system of criminal judicature sanc- 
tions. For example— 

“You are aware of the frightful crime that is imputed to you. You know all 
the cireumstances which have come under your own eyes, and which do not allow 
of a shadow of doubt. I recommend you to shorten the fatigue which seems to 
oppress you by making a confession; for it is impossible for you to deny; you can- 
not dare to deny? ”—* The question is very definite, but 1 have not sufficient 
strength to auswer. It would require long explanations.” 

“You say it would require long explanations; but, on the contrary, a ‘ yes’ or 
a ‘no’ is sufficient ?"—* It requires great strength of mind to reply that ‘ yes’ or 
‘no.’ It requires immense strength, which I do not possess.” 

“ You must have experienced a most distressing moment, when you saw, upon 
entering your chamber, that you were covered with the blood which you had just 
shed, and which you were obliged to wash off? "—‘ Those marks of blood have 
been altogether misinterpreted. I did not wish to appear before my children with 
the blood of their mother upon me.” 

“ You are very wretched to have committed this crime? "—(The accused makes 
no answer, but appears absorbed.) 

“ Have you not received bad advice, which impelled you to this crime ?”—“I 
have received no advice. People don’t give advice on such a subject.” 

“ Are you not devoured with remorse, and would it not be a sort of solace to 
you to have told the truth ?”—* Strength completely fuils me today.’ 

The answers of Mademoiselle de Luzy-Desportes to the searching ques- 
tions of the President show that she possesses a mind and attainments of a 
superior order. ‘The whole tenour of her replies was to exalt the character 
and disposition of the Duke, and to attribute the domestic broils to the 
extreme jealousy and irritable temper of the Dutchess. 

She stated that she had been recommended to the family by Lady Hislop, whose 
danghter she had educated; and that her engagement commenced in March 1841. 
Her salary at Lady Hislop’s was 1,800 franes; at the Duke de Praslin’s 2,000 
francs. Subsequently the Duke promised her a pension if she “had the courage 
| to finish the education of his three eldest daughters, notwithstanding the degree 
| of disgust which the circumstances attending this education might occasion her”: 
| she expected a pension of 500 franes for each of the daughters. The governess 
| whom she replaced informed her that there were often quarrels between the Duke 
| and his wife, and cautioned her to observe the utmost circumspection. The extreme 
| jealousy of the Dutchess, and her desire to engross the whole of her husband’s 

affection, made her jealous even of the children; and they consequently became 

estranged from her. She never gave instructions concerning the education of her 
| daughters; it was entirely under the control of the Duke. 

Questioned as to the grounds of dissension whicli existed between the Duke and 
Dutchess de Praslin, she replied—* It was the desire on the part of Madame la 
| Duchesse de Praslin to domineer over her children, and above all, over her hus- 
| band; and on the part of M. de Praslin a decided resistance, but accompanied by 
much moderation.” 

She alluded to a visit she paid two years ago with the Duke and one of his 
| daughters to an estate of Marshal Sebastiani in Corsica, when an article was pub- 
lished in one of the journals stating that she had eloped with the Duke. She then 
wished to quit the house; but Marshal Sebastiani opposed it, as such a step would 
give strength to the ramour. She added to this part of her examination—* Ma- 
dame de Praslin then manifested towards me much coldness and repulsion on the 
subject of my determination to leave; but since, these feelings had been much 
weakened, for I found, above all for a year, that she was full of benevolence with 
regard to me. I was, then, perfectly thunderstrack when, about two months ago, 
the Abbé Gallard said to me tiat my presence was a cause of trouble in the house, 
and that I could not remain.” 

The subjoined extracts from the examination represent forcibly the un- 
happy state in which the Duke and Dutchess were living. : 

“Did you not perceive more than once that this situation of the Datchess with 
respect to her children, this almost complete isolation from everything that con- 
cerned them, was very distressing to her, and was a subject of difference between 
herself and M. de Praslin? "—* 1 believe, on the contrary, in my soul and con- 
science, that Madame de Praslin was much more preoccupied at this period with 
her feelings for her husband than by those inspired for her young children; 
whom she hardly saw, avoided their company when their father was present, 
order that she might be with him, and voluntarily kept apart from them when 
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was not there, in order to arm herself against him in the reproaches which she 
addressed to him upon the manner in which he managed their household. In the 
beginning, Madame de Praslin did ngt wish, when in the country, to join the 
family when they went out. Afterwards she changed. When M. de Praslin 
played with the children, and gave short answers to the questions which she in- 
cessantly addressed to him to attract his attention, she habitually left the room, 
evincing in a manner thus apparent her jealous irritation at the greater attention 
which the children gave to M. de Praslin than to her, The children quickly per- 
ceived this, and conceived « sort of irritation against their mother. ‘They affected, 
with the innocent malice of children, to brave the feeling, by manifesting still 
more aflection for their father, by being constantly about him; while I, who saw 
the real mischief which this sort of strife produced upon the children, had not the 

wer of preventing the result. More recently the excessive tenderness with 
which my pupils inspired me prevented my being completely impartial in these 
— which arose every day; and I could not attempt to bring back to 


“ Do not be astonished, my dear Theobald, at my fear of being alone with you. 
We are separated—for always—you said so: a sad recollection will ever be at- 
tached to yesterday. You must have perceived yesterday that I felt its fall 
weight, when, in the presence of persons who are the cause of this separation, no- 
thing betrayed that it had taken place. You will never have occasion to complain 


| of me befere the world—my conduct yesterday is proof sufficient. As long as I 
| nourished hopes of a reconciliation, (and latterly | bad many,) | was hovering be- 
| tween joy and fear, and gave way to fits of temper; but now that the sacrifice ig 


adame de Praslin those whom she had voluntarily, or at least imprudently | 


alienated.” 


In reply to further questions she said— 


“] wish above all things, that no one should accuse me of want of respect for | 


the memory of Madame de Praslin; bat you demand the truth of me, and I wish 
to tell you the whole truth. I do not blame her heart or her sentiments, but her 
character, at times irritable and difficult, which rendered her incapable of bringing 
up so many children, ditlering so completely in age, intelligence, and character. 
She wanted altogether that abandonment in her tenderness for then—that ease 
which gains the heart of youth. Irritable in little things, when there was neces- 
sity for indulgence, she showed herself, on the other hand, as if in compensation 
for this fruitless rigour, too weak when circumstances would have required the 
severity of a mother. 


done, you need not fear. Before the children and the world, nothing will lead to 
the supposition that you have destroyed my peace. When I say you, it is not you 
that my heart accuses; but to be alone with you would be too much for me. I 
must weep in solitude, and endeavour to gain sufficient strength to hide my mis- 
fortune from the world. My illusions are still too fresh, my love of too late @ 
date, to assume at once towards you that cold reserve which my future position 
imposes upon ine. My heart would overflow; it will need time to calin its move- 
ments. Then, mon amé, instead of avoiding you, I shall seek your presence; bat 
at the present moment L love you too well. My future life will be one of mourn- 
ing. My feelings will be always the same, but time will have softened down their 
form. Do not be angry with me then, mon ami, if | avoid your society; 1 do so 
not to embitter your lite. In the presence of a third I shall feel more at my easeg 
for then I can appear affectionate towards you, and those will be my only happy 


} moments, and | hope that the occasion will often present itself. Surely, after 


These were the reasons that induced M. de Praslin to in- | 


sist on an education completely apart; but, unhappily, Lis apathetic habits, and 


the pleasure which he found in the society of his daughters, induced him to relax, 
little by little, so far as he was concerned, in this system of separation. This irri- 
tated Madame de Praslin; for hitherto she submitted, without any arent diffti- 
culty, to the established order of things. From the time of my entrance into the 
house, she told me that things would go on so, and that she should abstain from 
interference until her daughters came out.” 

“As to that which is personal to myself, the conduct of Madame de Praslin 
has been towards me, as it has been towards those whom she knew, and even 
whom she loved best, very unequal, and often incomprehensible. I have often 
had much to endure in my amour propre, in all my feelings. At other times I 
have been treated by her with interest and affection. Frequently, an hour after 
she had bitterly reproached me with the influence which I exercised in her family, 
she would send fur me to avail herself of that very influence, in forwarding some 
design or desire which she entertained. Often afier some cruel injury, she would 
make me a rich present; and even in the last days of my sojourn in the house, 
when, having refused to mect me at table, | appeared in the eyes of the whole 
house to have been rather dismissed than honourably parted with, Madame de 
Praslin having met me by chance, suddenly manifested the greatest kindness, as 
in the most ainiable time, and even sent me some books to distract my attention.” 

“ Have you ever heard out of the mouth of M. de Praslin anything that would 
lead you to think that he mediated such desperate extremities ?”—* By everything 
I hold most sacred in the world, never, never. Ido not konow if [ am permitted 
to detail some facts which I alone know, and which prove that the violence was 
not on the side of M. de Praslin. I have frequently heard Madame Praslin 
theaten to put an end to her days. Once at Vaudeuil she attempted to do so; 






| 


what passed between us in the mornin , yesterday evening could only be a souree 
of grief to me: and yet | appeared gay, and I almost was so, for | thought that 
if we were reconciled | should have to act in such and such a manner, and I acted 
accordingly; but it was only an illusion, Alone with you, I must always be on 
my guard in presence of the sad reality. We are separated; and although it is 
now ngarly three years that we have lived as if we were so, there still was hopes 
but that vanished yesterday. 

“ To act towards you for the future as I ought, I must endeavour to forget my 
past hopes. ‘Time and habit can alone teach me to draw a line between Theobald 
and M. de Praslin. If 1 could but think that you would be happy at the price of 
all my sufferi: present and to come, it would be a consolation to me. Fare- 





f 


} well!—what pain is in that word, pain that I never dreamed of before. Fare- 


well! And yet you loved me! We will meet in heaven; refuse not this last 
prayer, the only meeting-place | may now designate. May the thought some- 
times cross your mind, that I still love you!” 

The next letter was written in June 1841— 

“ Wherefore, my beloved, do you refuse to let me share your afflictions? You 
deprive our lite of all the charms of affection! Do you then believe, or rather do 
you wish to persuade yourself, that independence consists in solitude ? You say 
that | am exigeante, because I desire to share your sorrows. You do not like 
me to remark that you have any. Do you then wish to become quite a stranger 


| tome; and for that, would it not be requisite for me to become entirely indiffe- 


and in disarming her, M. de Praslin received a wound in the hand. Another | 


time at Dieppe, at the end of an expianation between herself and her husband, of 
which | was not witness, but which I and the children overheard in the chamber 
in which we were, she rushed into the street, theatening to throw herself into the 
sea; and by that strange inconsistency of character, which I have already noticed, 
M. de Praslin found her at midnight in a shop making purchases, and perfectly 
calm. Always upon these occasions, multiplied as they were, M. de Praslin was 
calm, impassible, and full of sweetness.” 

In answer to other interrogatories, Mademoiselle de Luzy said that at 
the last interview with the Duke, on the day before the murder, Madame 
Lemaire desired him to obtain from the Dutchess a letter contradicting 
the rumours which had been circulated to the prejudice of Mademoiselle, 
as a necessary preliminary to her engagement as governess; and it was ar- 
ranged that she would call on the Dutchess on the following Monday. The 
Duke seemed reluctant to undertake the commission; and the inference 
is that the last fatal quarrel was on this account. 

An impassioned scene took place when the President told Mademoiselle 
that the evidence was very strong that the Duke had murdered his wife— 

* Oh, no, no, gentlemen, tell me that this is not so. It is impossible. He— 
he—who could not bear to see one of his children suffer. No—tell me not that 
they are serious. Tell me that it is a suspicion which will not justify itself. No, 
no. It is impossible. (Falling on her knees and joining her hands.) Oh, tell 
me this, Sir, | pray you! My God! you say that to me which I cannot believe— 
my conscience tells ine that it is not the truth. But if it is a fact, great God! it 
ist who would become culpable—I, who loved his children somuch—lI who adored 
them—I have been criminal—I have not known low to resign myself to my lot. 
I have written letters to them—letters which you may see. I said that I could 
live no longer; that I found myself in the presence of misery, for I am a poor 
abandoned creature, without other resources than an old grandfather, who is 
severe, and who has threatened to deprive me of the little which he put by for 
me. I was frightened at the future lot which might befal me. Oh, how wrong | 
have been! I should have said to them that I could have adapted myself to my 
situation, that [could be happy in my little chamber, and that they should forget 
me and love their mother. When I quitted the house, [ was driven to such 
despair that I wished to die. I had a phial of laudanum—they unhappily re- 
called me to life, and life is very sad for me. I had been during six years in that 
house so happy in the midst of these children, who loved me, and whom I loved 
More than lite—life was insupportable to me without them; and I have said it— 
itis my crime—it is | who am culpable. State it, Sir—write it.” 

She declared that if the Dutchess had been removed by a natural death, and 
the Duke were to have offered her his hand, she would never have consented to 
such a incsalliance. 

As to the Duke's motive— What excited him, what carried him beyond 
himself, was the fear of a process of separation, with which the Dutche-s was 
Without ceasing menacing him. He saw in that a great misfortune for his chil- 
dren—the ruin of their fortune; and he was disposed to do all that was possible 
to avoid it. He had been informed of this process by M. Riant, notary, who also 
informed me of it. The Abbé Guallard also mentioned it tome; and the Duc de 

raslin prayed me to submit to everything from Madame; which I promised to 
him, and I would have made every sacrifice. When what has since taken place 
occurred, I had not the courage to meet it, and 1 demanded that unhappy letter, 
Which must have ruined all, because Madame Lemaire did not find the letter of 
the 19th suflicient, which you ought to have .m ng the papers seized at my re- 
sidence.” 

The letters of the Dutchess to her husband, found in his desk, and 
extracts from a diary found in her chamber, inscribed “ For my husband 
the Dune af Praslin (for him alone),” are extremely interesting. The 
earliest letter % the following, dated 21st May 1840; apparently written 
after a violent quarre: ~-4 ¢:trangement, which continued to the last— 





| no longer torment you | 


| sufferer from a little 


rent to you? And how could | become indifferent to the person I love best om 
earth! Do you think it possible?—would not my heart break long before? You 
yourself are sorrowful to see me sad, and you know the reason of my sadness; you 
know how it is in your power to console me, and yet you withhold those consola- 
tions. I, on the contrary, | see that you are sad; I feel within my heart a source 
of the deepest love, sufficient to calm and soothe all your sorrows, and you dig- 
card me! Am I not your wife, the partner of your life, she whose duty it is te 
share equally your pleasures and your sorrows? If you were ill, is it not my 
hand that would smooth thy pillow? And are not sorrows diseases of the mind 
—of the spirit? Wherefore, then, reject me? . . . You have a heart to ap- 
pretiate the joys, the wants of a loving heart, in which to place fall a 
dence and find relief for your sorrows. It is the violence of my manners that 
prevents you from placing that confidence in me. Believe me, Theobald, four 
months of sorrow and repentance have chastened me; it is to love and console you, 
and not to torment you that I seek your confidence. I give you my word never 
to try to gain the ascendancy over you: I am fully aware of your superior cha- 
racter aud mind. 1 only wish to share your life, to embellish it, and pour balm 
upon your wounds. You left my room because you thought that I wished to gain 
the ascendancy over you. My triend, I swear unto you, in the name of my love, 
in the name of yours, by all that I hold most sacred and most dear, I only seek 
your love aud your confidence as you have mine. I will blindly obey you; I will 
: jealousy; I shall never give you a word of reproach or 

of counsel. My reper e is too sincere; I have suffered too much to return to 
my past faults. We are both very young, Theobald! Do not condemn us both 
to solitude. How! We love each other, we are both of us pure, and shall we 
live apart from each other both in body and in mind? Do not let your heart be a 
. of amour propre; I swear unto you that I only seek 

your affection and your confidence; I shall be the loving and obedient partner 
of your life. My friend, confidence is the marriage of souls; their mutual confes- 
sions are their caresses; and union, happiness, and virtue are the fruits. Believe 
me, I shall never abuse your confidence; your confessions will be received in my 
bosom with the same mystery and affection as thy caresses. Take again 
your own Fanny. Try her but for a short time with love and affection, and = 
will find that you will be mach happier than living in solitude. You seek @ 
change; but are you really happy? Ol! no, you are not, with a heart like yours, 
and the life we are leading. ‘The only happiness of your wife consists in your love 
and support. Turn not then a deaf ear unto her entreaties—unto her vows—to 
her repentance; for she loves you, and her whole life will be past in love and gra- 
titude towards you. You have driven her from your bed and from your heart; 
could you do more if she was fulse? She spends her days and mghts in tears; 
she waits outside your door, but dares not enter, for fear you should rey roach her 
for it on the morrow. .Mon ami, in the name of the many dear remembrances 
which you bid me invoke, should I ever have offended you, hearken to me; give 
me again your confidence, and your love, and open your heart to the woman whose 


life is devoted to you. Oh, I will never abuse it. Oh, how have I offended yous 

















| my beloved, unless by my suspicions and my temper; and when did a kind w 


fail to sooth me? Give not vent to your anger—be not inexorable. My heart is 
breaking. Theobald, pity! pity! on her who loves you! Trust your happiness to 





my keeping, as I trust mine to yours. Do not break the heart that is 
beating only for you. You who once loved me so much, forgive me. When you 
confess to me your sorrows—your head upon my breast, your hands in mine, my 
lips upon your forehead—do you think that they will not be less than if pent w 
in your own breast 7 Do sacrifice our mutual happiness to an empty fear t 

I will abuse your goodn no, no, I will only share and console you in all your 
sorrows. But will you be the less a man to have a loving woman to share your 
pleasures and your sorrows? Let this union of our hearts be a sweet mystery of 
love between us. Oli! we could be so happy if you would but try it. You would 
always be met with a happy and smiling countenance, ready to follow you 
wherever you liked. Perhaps, after all, you are the more jealous of the two, 
God knows what suspicion you may nourish in your breast; for | am at a loss 
how to interpret your secret sorrows. If you knew what I suffer, my beloved! It 
is still in our power to be so happy. I cannot think that you wish to abandon me 
thus for ever, to deprive us of mutual happiness—life is so short, my beloved, and 
we have been separated already so long! Soon, I shall not dare to make proposals, 
always refused like my caresses. It is not in your character to make the first 
advances, and from custom your wife will fear you too much to make further at- 
tempts; and life will then pass by, and you will be unhappy, and your wife will 
die of grief. Ob, return! return unto ber!” 


og above letter is addressed to “ Monsieur le Marquis de Praslin; 
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The diary exhibits the same devoted attachment to her husband, and 
the wretchedness which their estrangement occasioned her, with the occa- 
sional fits of temper and waywardness of a woman who expects in return 
for her affection the entire attentions of her husband. We subjoin ex- 
tracts. 

“ January 13, 1842.—Twice have the pages of this bock been covered with the 
outpourings of a broken spirit. I burnt them in a moment of despair, to efface 
all marks of my sufferings, and only show you my WapPy thoughts at your return. 
Two years have passed, and my hopes are destroyed for ever; but I feel the want 
of expressing to you all the tenderness and love I have felt for you. : 

“You have taken my children from me. My children? Do you think me 
capable of oe them? I loved you too well not to love my children; and 
you have now taken them from me, to place them under the care of a giddy young 
person, without any religion, and whom you only know from an eight months’ ac- 
quaintance. Theobald, Theobald, was it not sufficient to abandon me without de- 
priving me of the affection and the esteem of my children?” eee 

“ April 23.—It is now some time since I have written, and my position is now 
far worse than it was. Mademoiselle D is mistress of the house. What an 
example to the children! A young woman of twenty-eight to be allowed to enter 
at all hours the room of a man of thirty-seven, and to receive him at all hours in 
her own apartment. Had she not the impertinence to tell me that she could not 
interfere between me and M. de Praslin, as she thought he must have sufficient 
reasons to withdraw my children from my superintendence ? 

“Those reflections, which I wrote down yesterday upon a stray sheet, are now 
singular to copy, and prove the extent of my unskilfulness. The best weapon, if 
I take it in my hand, turns and wounds myself. Today, er, myself angry 
at seeing you come out from a téte-a-téte with Mademoiselle D., I thought to act 
most judiciously in flying without saying a word, believing that I should thus 
avoid any scene of recrimination, and testify ny disapprobation gently without 
risking anything. Good God! how far was I from anticipating the frightful rage 
in which my unlucky gentleness put you. Certainly no violence could have 
urged you farther than to follow me on the staircase with loud insults and mena- 
cing gestures; and afterwards to come to my room and break my vases, and take 
from me two presents which I valued so much, and which you gave me when I 
believed you loved me so much. Perhaps you have given them to another. You 
have made me burn the letters—proofs, and only relics of that love. You have 
torn from me my children, you have condemned me to grief for the present life, 
without leaving me a better hope for the future, and now you deprive me of the 

* * * - a * * * 





PAN is finished. We have quarrelled beyond recall. Oh, he is more than 
, he is cruel towards me. How could he acquire this excess of aversion for 
me whose love he knows to be so pure, so tender, so devoted ? What infamous 
influences have been at work upon his heart, once so good, so affectionate, so just ? 
He excuses himself, doubtless, by telling himself that my character has become 
hateful and intractable. But whose is the fault? Has he not disordered all my 
sentiments, all my principles—does he not seize every occasion, to hurt and wound 
MO? . 2 cesecee lhe chamber I live in kills me with its bitter recollections. 
The sight of the staircase which I mounted on the day of marriage so full of joy, 
of love, of hopes so trusting—all this part of the chateau which I inhabited when 
rh loved me, when you never left me, all this makes me mad. I know not what 
do or say, so ill have you treated me since you have come into possession of your 
iticent chateau.” 
he following letter is undated, but it appears to have been written 
shortly before Mademoiselle de Luzy-Desportes was dismissed— 

“ You will not be surprised, Sir, that after such an insult I can never consent 
that the person to whose ill conduct I owe it should remain under the same roof 
with me. You are completely blinded towards me, and towards yourself. You 
are doubtless free to do what suits you; but you are not free to have my daugh- 
ters brought up by a person whom I despise as her shameful conduct deserves. 
For a long time i have sought an caphantion with you; I have done what I 
could to obtain it, but you refuse it. 1 demand, then, that you authorize me 
to travel, to avoid greater scandals. During that time, you will reflect on the 
course it will be suitable for you to adopt. The day will come, Theobald, when 
you will return to yourself, and will perceive how unjust and cruel you have been 
to = mother of your children, in order to please a crackbrain who respects 
nothing.” 

A letter written by the Dutchess to Mademoiselle, on the 1st January 
1846, accompanied by a bracelet, confirms in some degree the character 
for inconsistency ascribed to her by the governess— 

“It is forbidden us to retire to rest without being reconciled with our neighbour; 
much more, it appears to me, ought the new year to put an end to all dissensions 
and obliterate all disputes, It is then heartily that I offer you my hand, Made- 
Moiselle, and ask you to forget, in order that we may live well together hence- 
forth, all the moments of pain that I have caused you; and I promise you, also, 
to pass the sponge over all the circumstances which, in mortifying me, have ex- 
cited me to occasion them. Every one has his faults in this world, and I am in- 
duced to believe that it is too happy. This ought to render us mutually more 
indulgent, and to facilitate reconciliations. I am truly convinced of your sincere 
and tender attachment to my children; and believe me that no one is more dis- 

than I am to show gratitude and affection to those who have been devoted 
to them, if I am not wounded to the heart by the thought that they areestranging 
them from me. You know as well as { do, that it is custom which causes attach- 
ment; especially with children. Not seeing their mother, she loses her place in 
their hearts, as in their life they end by doubting her love, happy if at a late 
period their esteem and their confidence are not shaken. Certainly this was not 
your object; for you must have known that it would be as pernicious to the chil- 
dren as sorrowful to the mother to destroy bonds so sacred. From one trifle to 
another one comes to do things which at first one was far from conceiving. If, 
instead of irritating oneself about faults which are mutually confessed, we re- 
ciprocally overlook them, I believe that every one in this world would make a 

bargain. It requires only to be a good driver and go round the stone heaps 
instead of over them: for my part, I confess that I often come into collision. I 
had long intended to write to you to renew all our acquaintance with the year: it 
is therefore with double pleasure that I have received your charming work this 
evening, because it proves that you are also willing to put an end to a state of 
things which I am convinced cannot fail to be hurtful to the children, to place 
yourself often in a disagreeable and false position, and places me in one very 
cruel to me, who live isolated for so long a time from those dear affections in the 
midst of which I was so happy! 1 anticipate with great ardour the time when 
my daughters will be grown up; and I confess I suffer much in seeing them what 
they are towards me. But I am taking a long time to say that we ought to try 
to abandon a wrong course, to take another, and to beg you to receive and take 
up this gage of a new alliance, to which I hope you will consent.” 

The following from the Dutchess to Mademoiselle, written at the time of 
the dismissal, is dated 19th June 1847— 

“Mademoiselle—I deeply regret to hear that you are unwell, and that in that 
state you took the trouble of writing to me on a subject which your care for my 
children makes so natural. If circumstances which materially concerned their 
interests precipitated an event which I looked upon but a few days since as still far 
distant, you may be certain that I shall only be the more eager to seize every op- 
portunity of being of service to you, and that I shall be thankful to you if you will 

int me out the means. I heard that you intended paying Lady Hislop a visit; 
in which case I will give you a letter to Lady Tankerville, who 1 am sure will do 





all that is in her power to second Lady Hislop’s endeavours for your welfare. If 
you would like to have letters to Madame de Flahault and Miss Elphinstone, [ 
shall be most happy to write them. 

“I remember that on arriving at Praslin you asked me to lend you a book: J 
hope you will not refuse to accept this little souvenir, which I have great pleasure 
in sending you. f 

“T can only repeat, Mademoiselle, that I shall seize every occasion to be of ser- 
vice to you.” 

The last document, dated 13th July 1847, was found in the Dutchess’s 
secretaire, in a sealed envelope entitled “ Impressions.” At this time it 
appears that a great change had been produced in her feelings to her hus- 
band— 

“ It is long since I have written anything, and nevertheless nothing has changed 
in the interval. She will leave, they say, when we go to Praslin; and in the 
mean time the empire she holds is most absolute. Father and children, she re- 
tains them all as in a special bond. I understand her game well enough, if she 
have really swallowed all shame; but for him, I cannot explain his conduct. He 
complains of calumny; but he confesses that appearances are bad, and he makes 
these appearances every day worse, and gives more grounds for all the scandalous 
interpretations. He pretends that their relations are misinterpreted; and yet he 
publicly proclaims the rupture with my father on her account. He breaks with 
us, and does not leave her. No character can be more enigmatical. Is it excess 
of corruption? or is it excess of weakness? Were it excess of weakness, could 
that go to the length of making him so trample on the interests of his children? 
What! could he have so much fear of this woman as not to dare, while she is in the 
house to leave his children with their mother, or show regard to his wife? What 
has given her this empire over him ?—it is not natural. She must have some means 
by which she makes her threats powerful over him. Poor man, I sincerely grieve 
for him. What a life he leads! | What a future he is preparing for himself! If 
he allows himself to be thus domineered over and browbeaten by intriguantes at 
forty-two, what will he be when he grows old! And yet, how I loved him! He 
must have been sadly changed by all these bad habits: for on seeing what 
he is now, I cannot explain what inspired in me this love so impassion- 
ed. He is no longer the same man: ~ dull is his spirit—how narrowed 
his heart—how much has he grown suspicious, ennuied, and irritable. Nothing 
animates him. Nothing interests him, nothing exalts him. No generous, im- 
eo or enthusiastic sentiment, seems to vibrate in his heart or mind. He 

ad rank, fortune—all that could render his existence useful, brilliant, happy, 
All is galvanized: he interests himself in nothing either for sh 
country or for his children. He keeps company with governesses: he is their 
cavalier servente till he becomes their slave. Truly, I believe that he only wishes 
to keep Mademoiselle D. (whom he has not loved for this eighteen months or two 
years) because he fears that if once removed hence she would make life too hard 
for him. My God! what an existence! What is curious isthat 1am sane. He 
firmly believes that it is on account of jealousy that I wish the departure of Made- 
moiselle D. He will not comprehend that my moving principle is, and will hence- 
forth ever be, my children. Tie believes that it is my jealous love for him; and 
this flatters him. It is singular, but I do not doubt that if he had not believed 
my love inextinguishable he would have treated me less unworthily. What an 
illusion, what excess of self-love! Yet it would perhaps have been possible to 
reserve, at the bottom of one’s heart, love for a man who has treated you as he 
as treated me, if, on the other hand, this man excites our admiration, and ele- 
vates himself in our eyes by grand actions and great works. But a grovelling, 
ordinary man, one loves only if he is just, if he is good, if he is conscientious, if 
he renders your life happy. It is not necessary that he should do great things; 
but he must know hdw to appretiate them, how to admire them, and in- 
terest himself in them. I cannot tell how far this contempt and ennui 
at all things, this total impossibilily of taking lively interest in anything, 
has completely cooled my feeling towards him. 1 thought him so diffe- 
rent. Ob, he must have been so; I could never have loved him if he had been 
always what he is! Certainly there was stuff in his heart, in his understand- 
ing; but the want of firm principles of morality and religion, and his idleness 
of mind, have caused him to succumb to sensual passions. And with all this he 
wishes to educate his daughters. How completely has he isolated himself! He 
has not one real, serious friend. He has no connexions but those which have 
sprung from his pleasures, and which have become chains from his weakness when. 
he wished to detach himself from them. How frightful it is! He drags after 
him, like a dog, the exigencies of women with whom he has been connected. And 
yet how bizarre are men! He has always sacrificed, oppressed, wounded, humil- 
lated, ill-treated, and abandoned me, for persons whom he did not love. For my 
part, I have loved only him, and with a passion inexpressible—an ardour which 
astonishes me: and now I know not but at the bottom of his heart he perhaps 
prefers me to those women, whom he despises and fears. And I, I am well dis- 
enchanted with him. He will be always unkind to me now; he is too well aware 
of the extent of his wrongs, and cannot comprehend that I can forgive and forget. 
My merit would not be so great as he thinks. I cannot be jealous except when I 
love, and then I easily forgive; and since my sentiments are changed I have no 
further feeling towards him but on account of the wrong he does my children. 
Our position is very strange and very sad. While he has run after pleasure, I 
have been secluded from it. He has had enjoyments and no love: love for 
me has been extinguished in tears, and I have not But what has been worn 
out by one has perhaps been preserved by the other, and reciprocall How 
will all this end? I do not believe that this can ever be by a complete reconcilia- 
tion, as would be desirable for our children. He will always avoid me, because he 
is conscious of his wrong, and I shall never seek him but from duty to my chil- 
dren. A feeling of shame will always prevent my making advances to a man, 
even though my husband, when I doubt of my love for him, and when I feel that 
other ideas, repressed for so many years, have, rather than my affection, urged me 
to his arms. 

“ My God! you alone know what privations of the affections and all other 
kinds I have suffered. If I have not yielded to temptation, the glory be thine, O 
Lord! O abandon me not now, for without thee I shall sink! My God, my God, 
support me, direct me! I fear the future, the threats he has made to me, the 
difficulties which arise daily. But thou wilt be there, my God; and in that is my 
trust that thou wilt support the poor mother to whom thou has given strength to 
strive for her children. Lord, help me!” - 

Within five days from the time this letter was written, the fears which 
the ill-fated wife appears to have entertained were horribly realized. 

The medical officer who examined the body of the Dutchess has made a 
report of the wounds inflicted during the struggle with the assassin— 

“ There were eleven wounds on her head, five of which were deep and large; 
the fractures of the skull indicating that the four first must have been inflicted 
with extreme violence by some sharp-edged weapon. There were five excoriations 
of the nose, the left eye, the lower lip, and the chin, which were the effect of strong 
force used upon these parts; and the marks of the nails are to be observed. Four 
large wounds were in the neck made with a weapon which was both pointed and 
sharp; but neither the carotid artery nor the inner jugular vein was divided, as 
several journals have announced. On the two hands, the abdomen, and the chest, 
there were ten wounds, more or less deep. The thumb of the left hand was 
nearly severed at the joint. Thus, more than thirty severe wounds are apparept 
on the person of the Dutchess. There were, besides, many bruises *” hvid 
spots on the limbs. At the same time, it is certain that her pa a ba ~~ 
sequence of the hemorrhage from the wounds on the hes” = i na - it 1s be- 
lieved that the wounds in the front of the neck, »~’#"ticularly that which ex- 
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tended across it under ~, were given while she was in bed, and that the 
murderer pressed hard with his hands on her mouth, imprinting his nails, in 
order to stifle her cries.” . 

The last scene of the Praslin tragedy closed with the interment of the 
Duke's remains, on Thursday sennight. The body was removed from the 
Prison of the Luxembourg in the dead of the night, by the Ordonnateur 
of the Pompes Funtbres. It was placed in an oaken coffin, and, under the 
superintendence of the Police, was conveyed to the cemetery of Mount 
Parnasse; where it was deposited in a grave, without the performance of 
any religious service. 





The King and the Royal Family returned to St. Cloud from Eu on 
Saturday evening. 

The Journal des Débats of Monday contains an article on the affairs of 
Italy, that has attracted much attention. It expresses regret that Austria 
should have occupied Ferrara; yet at the same time blames the Pope for 
inflaming the population by his protests, instead of applying patiently to 
the Powers who signed the treaty of Vienna. The Debats is especially 
sore at the remarks of the English press, and at the insinuations of Eng- 
lish interference. France, the Débats says, “ will not suffer the interven- 
tion of any power in Italy without at once adopting energetic measures.” 
It retaliates the attacks of the English press, by sneers at the former con- 
duct of England towards struggling patriots who trusted her. In the 
war of the Revolution, England supported the King of Naples against 
the Revolutionists: “ What value,” the journalist inquires, “can British 
interference, therefore, now have in favour of Liberalism, which was for- 
merly exerted in the interest of crowned heads? ” 

Reports of suicides and murders among the nobility, most of which 
have little foundation, have kept alive the morbid appetite for the horri- 
ble in Paris. On Sunday morning, Count Alfred de Montesquieu, Cheva- 
lier d’Honneur to the Queen, and formerly Aide-de-camp to Napo- 
leon, was found by one of his domestics stabbed through the heart with a 
poniard, in his bedroom. No well-ascertained motive for suicide is re- 
ported. On Tuesday, the excitement was kept alive by the rumour of a 
murder committed by the Prince of Eckmiihl, son of the late Marshal 
Davoust, on his mistress, and the escape of the criminal to England. This 
report proved to be much exaggerated. The version given by the Morning 


Chronicle's correspendent is, that the Prince’s mind had for a length of 


time been deranged by excesses: on Monday evening, he contrived to 
escape from the hotel where his friends had placed him under surveillance; 
rushed through the streets in slippers, with his head bare; called on a 
young woman to whom he was attached; attempted to kill her, and ac- 
tually did wound her slightly with a knife; then leaving the house, he 
wandered about the streets, and was taken into custody by the police as a 
vagabond; next morning he was claimed by his friends, and has been sent 
into the country under the charge of a medical attendant. 

On Wednesday there was another report of violent death closely con- 
nected with the Praslin murder. The eldest son of the Duke de Praslin, 
overwhelmed by the late horrible events in his family, it was said, had 
committed suicide by shooting himself. 

On Monday, a fatal duel with swords was fought near Enghien, between 
two pupils of the Military School of St. Cyr. One of them fell, and shortly 
afterwards expired. The deceased is said to be the son of a Colonel, and 
his adversary is only twenty years old. 

The harvest was nearly housed throughout France, and is described as 
one of the most productive and the finest ever known. There will 
be so much wine and cider that one half of it cannot be preserved, from the 
impossibility to procure casks sufficient to contain it. ‘The only drawback 
experienced in respect of the crops is the reappearance of the potato dis- 
ease in some districts; but even this calamity would leave in the harvest a 
vast superabundance of food for all France. 

Irary.—Letters from Turin, of the 27th August, confirm the announce- 
ment in our last week’s Postscript, that King Charles Albert had protested 
against Austrian intervention in the affairs of the independent Italian states. 

The latest dates from Rome are to the 21st August. Enthusiasm and 
activity continued to pervade all classes. A Tuscan journal states that 
Cardinal Ferretti had forwarded a note to the Cabinet of Vienna, declaring, 
that, should the Austrians not evacuate the town of Ferrara within a fort- 
night, the Pope would recall his Nuncio from Vienna, and send passports 
to Count Lutzow, the Austrian Ambassador at Rome. 

The Pope had established a camp of 15,000 regular troops at Forli; and 
Colonel Stuart of the artillery had been despatched to Ferrara with two bat- 
talions of fusileers and a battalion of chasseurs. ~The arming of the civic 
guard continued; and an oflicer named Lopez had been sent into France 
to purchase 10,000 muskets. The Governors of Ancona and Civita Vec- 
chia had been instructed to provide those fortresses with three months 
provisions. 

Meanwhile, Ferrara continued in the military occupation of the Austrians. 
According to the Semaphore de Marseilles, Cardinal Ciacchi, whose health 
had been much impaired during the recent crisis, was about to be replaced 
by Cardinal Bufondi. 

The Austrian Observer of the 25th August justifies the occupation of 
Ferrara, on the ground that “ article 103 of the treaty of Vienna conferred 
on the Emperor the right of placing garrisons in the fortresses of Ferrara 
and Commacchio; that a reinforcement was called for by circumstances; 
that one of the officers had been insulted; that the public mind was ina 
State of excitement; that, therefore, Count Auesperg found it necessary to 
organize a patrol in the city for the preservation of order; that no attention 
had been paid to the protest of the Cardinal Legate, as the right of the 
military commandant to send out patrols was limited by no convention. 
Since which time,” concludes the Austrian Observer, “ the patrols have 
continued without interruption.” 

The Journal des Débats publishes a letter from Leghorn, of the 23d Au- 
gust, stating that on the preceding day disturbances took place in that city 
in consequence of the late events at Ferrara. “The population,” it says, 
“assembled on the principal square, and there loudly demanded the forma- 
tion of the National Guard. ‘The crowd, harangued by the Governor, ap- 
peared disposed to disperse, when a movement effected by a small detach- 
ment of carabiniers occasioned a collision, in which those soldiers were 
disarmed and trodden under foot. The excitement then became very great; 
the alarm spread through the town; and violent proclamations were posted 
up, in which the rioters demanded a change in the Ministry, and the or- 
ganization of a corps of volunteers to march against the Austrians who 
Occupied Ferrara.” 





The Union Monarchique asserts as a matter of fact, that Lord Palmerston 
has sent orders to the Ionian Islands to prepare for an expedition to Italy. 


Spain.—The immediate interest of the news from Madrid centres in the 
return of Narvaez to that city; which did not take place till the 27th August, 
although he was last week erroneously stated to have arrived on the 22d. 
He had a conference with the Ministers, and was to have an audience of the 
Queen the same afternoon. A variety of surmises were hazarded, but Nar- 
vaez’s character baffles all previous calculation as to the course he will 

ursue, 
. Accounts from Bayonne to the 27th August mention the rapid increase 
of the Carlist insurrection in Catalonia. Arragon was much disturbed from 
the same cause. The Carlist bands already organized are estimated at up- 
wards of 3,000. 


Preussia.—The King of Prussia, who is making a tour through the 
Rhenish provinces, has intrusted the reins of government during his ab- 
sence to the Prince of Prussia. Herr von Boyen, the Minister of War, has 
been placed on the retired list at his own request, and is replaced by Lieu- 
tenant-General von Rol. 


Greece.—Accounts from Athens, to the 20th August, mention that 
General Griziotti had escaped from his prison at Chalcis, and had raised 
the standard of revolt against the Government. He was said to be in Ne- 
gropont at the head of 1,000 men, a larger force than the Government could 
oppose to him. He demanded the resignation of Coletti, the formation of 
another Ministry, the dissolution of the Chambers, and new elections. 


Unitep States anp Mexico.—The arrival of the Hibernia, with ac- 
counts from Boston to the 16th August, was mentioned in our second edi- 
tion last week. The news from the seat of the war in Mexico consists 
chiefly of rumour. To some extent the vagueness may be viewed as a 
sign that the guerillas hold the country, and are active in cutting off com- 
munication. ‘The chief report was that General Scott had entered the city 
of Mexico of the 17th July, having first gained a signal victory over the 
Mexican army. Later accounts, however, represent the General as still 
at Puebla, awaiting the arrival of General Peirce’s detachment; which had 
reached Perote, after experiencing much annoyance from guerilla parties. 
General Scott still tarried at Walnutt Springs, in the hope of being joined 
by fresh troops. 

Of the Mexican movements little is known. Santa Anna was believed 
to be directing affairs as Dictator; he was said to have 25,000 men in the 
city. The rumoured appointment of commissioners by Mexico to negotiate 
a peace turns out to have no foundation in fact; and it was held to be cer- 
tain that Mr. Trist’s peace-making mission had entirely failed. 

The domestic news from the United States is not striking. The elec- 
tions for Congress were proceeding with every prospect of a considerable 
gain to the Whigs. In President Polk’s own State, the Democratic party 
had been signally beaten. 

Britisn Nortu America.—The accounts from Canada represent the 
mortality amongst the emigrants as still very great, although the propor- 
tion of deaths was somewhat less than at the beginning of the season. 

In Nova Scotia, the general election had just terminated. The result 
showed a majority in the House of Assembly of seven votes against the 
Government. 

Care or Goop Horr.—The South African of the 17th June publishes 
a general order for carrying out on the Cape frontier the system of military 
settlements recently established in New Zealand. The order notifies, that 
the soldiers of the Twenty-seventh Regiment and of the First Battalion of 
the Ninety-first Regiment are to be discharged in consideration of their 
accepting service in the Local Militia. They are to be placed on allot- 
ments of land along the frontier of the disturbed districts. The officers 
and non-commissioned oflicers of the regiment are also to be encouraged by 
grants of land to settle in the same locality; the former being allowed to 
retire upon half-pay, or to sell their commissions; and the latter to enjoy 
the pensions to which they may have become entitled. 


Inp1a.—An extraordinary express from Marseilles, in anticipation of the 
overland mail of the 19th July, has brought accounts from India later by 
some ten days than those which we gave last week. 

The Nizam’s difficulties had at length forced him to appeal to the British 
Resident for aid against his turbulent army; and it was believed that a 
force would be sent into the Deccan after the rains. 

Affairs in the Punjaub were going on steadily under the administration 
of Colonel Lawrence. His health had suffered from his constant labours, 
and it was thought that he would have to visit the Hills to recruit. 

The continued disagreements between the King of Oude and his Wuzeer 
were rapidly tending to a more active intervention on our part; Colonel 

Richmond's influence being insufficient to induce the King to abstain from 
his vicious courses. 

With regard to Scinde, it was believed that Sir Charles Napier had 
made up his mind to quit India in the autumn; and it was expected that 
he would be succeeded in the Government by Mr. Pringle, of the Civil 
service, who would hold the rank of Commissioner. 

At Cabul, the differences between Dost Mohammed and the Kuzzilbashes 
had been terminated by a peace. 

The Governor-General and the Commander -in-chief of India remained 
at Simla, during the rainy months. They were busy in reducing the 
troops, so as to save nearly 1,000,000/. sterling per annum. Forty thou- 
sand Sepoys have been removed from the Native army, and six Royal 
regiments are to be sent out of India. 

Trade in Calcutta and Bombay was suffering from depression: in the 
latter Presidency, some strange frauds had been discovered in the supply 
of coal to the Indian Navy. ‘Two persons had been tried, and found guilty 
of obtaining the price of 100 tons, which they never delivered. 

Nothing had been heard of the Cleopatra steamer. 

Tue River PLare.—Advices from the River Plate, to the 15th July, 
state that the blockade on the river had been raised, in consequence of the 
refusal of the Monte Videan Government to accept the armistice pro 
by Lord Howden. Oribe had accepted the terms proposed by the Pleni- 
potentiaries of France and England, on the condition that during the armis- 
tice the town of Monte Video should be supplied with 1,500 head of cattle 
per month, the price to be decided hereafter, and that all the ports under 
blockade should be raised. These terms, on being sent to the Monte Videan 
Government, were refused. 
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Miscellaneous. 


Viscount Palmerston left town on Thursday, for Loch Laggan, to suc- 
ceed Earl Grey in attendance on her Majesty. : 

The Earl of Minto is about to go to Italy for his health. 

Prince Waldemar of Prussia, having completed his tour in the North, 
returned to Mivart’s Hotel on Thursday. He departs for Berlin in a few 

8. 
The Madrid Espectador affirms that General Espartero will quit England 
in January next, and take up his residence in Belgium. 

It is announced that Mr. William Brown, M.P., has been chosen by the 
Free-traders of Lancashire to represent them at “the Congress of All Na- 
tions,” which is to meet at Brussels on the 16th instant, to discuss the prin- 
ciples of political economy and the doctrine of free exchanges. 

Tuesday’s Gazette announces some additions to the Peerage— 

The Right Honourable John Baron Strafford, of Harmondsworth, is created 
Viscount Enfield of Enfield and Earl of Strafford. ; 

Archibald Acheson, Esquire, commonly called Viscount Acheson, is created 
Baron Acheson of Clancairney, in the county of Armagh. ‘ 

Richard Baron Cremorne is created Baron Dartrey of Dartrey, in the county of 
Monaghan. ; : 

Sir Richard Bulkeley Phillipps Phillipps, Baronet, is created Baron Milford of 
Picton Castle, ees here 

The order in Council for founding the Bishopric of Manchester sets forth 
the scheme prepared by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in pursuance of 
the act of last session, of which we subjoin the substance. 

From and after the ist of September instant, the Collegiate Church of Man- 
chester is to become a Cathedral Church, within the province and subject to the 
metropolitan jurisdiction of the see of York. For this purpose, “the Deaneries of 
Amounderness, Blackburn, Manchester, and Leyland, and the whole parish of 

igh, including the townships of Astley, Atherton, Bedford, Pennington, Tyl- 
desly, with Shakerley and Westleigh, otherwise Leigh, in the Deanery of War- 
rington, all in the county of Lancaster and diocese of Chester, together with such 
—- the respective Deaneries of Kendal and Kirkby Lonsdale in the same 

i as are in the same county, shall be detached and dissevered from the dio- 
cese of Chester, and shall be made and constituted, and shall become, and for 
ever thereafter be, and be called and known by, the name of the Diocese of Man- 


chester.” The new Bishopric is to be endowed with an annual average income of 
4,200/. When constituted, the Diocese of Manchester is to be divided into two 
A third Archdeaconry of 


Archdeaconries, viz. of Manchester and Lancaster. 
Liverpool is also to be created in the Diocese of Chester. The Venerable Jchn 
Rushton, D.D., is to continue to hold the Archd ‘y of Manchester. 

The Bishop 6f Bath and Wells is authorized by an order in Council, 
published in Tuesday’s Gazette, to borrow the sum of 1,000/. from the Go- 
vernors of Queen Anne’s Bounty, to be expended in the repair and restora- 
tion of the chapel attached to the episcopal house of residence at Wells. 
A sum of 3,000/. had been already borrowed for the purpose of improving 
the episcopal residence of his Lordship. 

Another order in Council arranges the boundaries of a new district for 
spiritual purposes, constituted out of the parish of Leeds, in the diocese of 
Ripon. It is to be named “ The district of All Saints, Leeds.” The 
stipend of the incumbent is to be 150/. a year, to be paid by the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, so soon as a church shall be finished and con- 
secrated for the district; in the mean time, the minister is to receive only 
100/. a year. 





A Court analogous to the new County Courts is about to be established | 


in the City— 

“An act for the more easy recovery of small debts and demands within the 
city of London and the liberties thereof,” passed on the 2d July, comes into 
operation on the 29th instant. It contains 128 sections, with a schedule of fees: 
a number of provisions have been copied from the New County Courts Act, as 
also the table of fees. The Court of Teanes in the City is to be abolished; and 
by the 40th clause it is declared that a summons (the action being by plaint and 
not by writ) may issue, provided the defendant, or one of the defendants, shall 
have dwelt or carried on his business in the city of London at some time within 
six calendar months next before the time of the action brought, or if the cause 
of action arose therein. The Recorder and the Judge of the Sheriffs’ Court are to 
frame all new rules and orders; subject to the approval of the three chiefs of the 
Common Law Courts. The parties as well as their wives may be examined on 
the trial. Any gaol in the city of London may he used as a prison for the pur- 
poses of the act. A Bailiff and other officers are to be appointed; and by a spe- 
cial provision (the 19th section) it is declared that the officers performing duties 
in the Court of Requests may be appointed under this act. 

A college, to be named by Royal permission “ Queen's College, London,” 
in conjunction with the Governesses Benevolent Institution, has been 
formed, with a view to place female education on the same basis as that of 
endowed schools and universities for the male sex. Its chief purposes con- 
sist in the examination of and granting diplomas and certificates of qualifi- 
cations to governesses, to enable them to produce satisfactory evidence of 








their merits, and in affording the less competent an adequate and orderly | 


preparation for their work. 
The Morning Post states that some gentlemen of high character and 
considerable influence with the middle classes of society have determined 


to make a serious effort to establish “a corporate or collegiate institution of | 
females,” with somewhat similar objects in view to those of the Sisters of | 


Charity on the Continent. The proposal is, to establish an institution for 
the maintenance and education of nurses and visiters of the sick and poor. 
The Bishop of London, it is said, not only sanctions the plan, but has con- 
sented to become President of the proposed institution. 

The Secretary of State for the Home Department has presented the sum 
of 20/. to each division of the Metropolitan Police, to be disposed of in the 
purchase of useful books to be placed in the various libraries attached to 
the stations, for the use of the men. The station libraries are already pos- 
sessed of several hundred volumes, and the men pay one halfpenny per 
week subscription for their use. It is intended to form reading-rooms at all 
the station-houses in the Metropolis.—Globe. 

The Hampshire Telegraph announces that Lord John Russell has granted 
the sum of 250/. to the Dowager Lady Brenton, in consideration of the 
distinguished services of Sir Jahleel Brenton. 

The Dublin Evening Mail mentions, that in consequence of the improved 
sanatory condition of Liverpool, the Select Vestry have resolved to discon- 
tinue the quarautine regulations so far as the Irish are concerned. 

The Times inserts with typographical distinction a letter from a corre- 
spondent calling on the Government to appoint a day for general thanks- 
giving for the abundant harvest. 





Some letters addressed by M. Eynard to the English Government re- 
specting the interest for the Greek loan have been published in the Journal 
des Débats. M. Eynard had offered the Greek Government to advance 
500,000 francs to pay the portion of interest due to England in June. The 
Greek Minister refused to accept the generous offer; and compliments to 
the generosity of the one and the delicacy of the other were reciprocated, 
The Greek Minister, however, though professing to reject the ofler, kept 
the letter of credit in reserve; and, having been pressed very inconye- 
niently by Lord Palmerston for payment, he handed over to him M. Ey- 
nard’s letter of credit for 500,000 francs. M. Eynard is confounded at this 
responsibility unexpectedly thrown upon him; and he refuses to pay, un- 
less the British Government will promise not to exact the half-year’s inte- 
rest that falls due on the Ist of September instant. His only object, he 
says, in making the offer of 500,000 francs, was to gain time for an arrange- 
ment to be made with the three Protecting Powers: if the delay of only a 
few days were to be gained, it would not be worth the sacrifice. M. Ey- 
nard wrote letters to the British Government, stating the case and asking for 
delay; but he had not received any reply, because, as he afterwards under- 
stood, the British Government considered it beneath its dignity to enter 
into diplomatic correspondence with a private individual. He has now 
published his letters, in the hope of obtaining an answer through some in- 
direct channel. 

Tuesday's Gazette publishes an order in Council announcing that copy- 
right is secured to authors and composers in the Thuringian Union, for 
such works as may be printed and sold in Great Britain and Ireland, and 
vice versa. The ‘Thuringian Union consists of the following States—Saxe- 
Weimar Eisenach, Saxe-Altenburg, Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Saxe-Meiningen, 
Schwarzburg- Rudolstadt, Schwarzburg - Sondershausen, Reuss - Greitz, 
Reuss-Lobenstein-Eberdorf, and Reuss-Schleitz. 

The King of the Netherlands and the Grand Duke of Baden have con- 
cluded a convention for the reciprocal giving up of criminals who take 
refuge in either state. 

The Emperor of Russia has presented to Admiral Sir Charles Ogle, the com- 
mander-in-chief at Portsmouth, a superb silver vase, as a mark of his Majesty's 
esteem for the attention and kindness shown the Grand Duke Constantine, last 
year, when he was a visiter at the Admiralty House for a week. The vare is of 
Russian manufacture, stands about three feet in height, and is elaborately carved. 

By a Royal ordinance, dated at Aschaffenberg on the 14th August last, the 
King of Bavaria has created Maria von Parris and Montez—better known as 
Mademoiselle Lola Montez—Countess of Landsfeld. 

Sir Richard Dobson, R.N., Medical Inspector of Hospitals and Fleets, died on 
Thursday, at Greenwich, aged seventy-four. Sir Richard was surgeon of the 
Lively at the capture of the Spanish treasure-ships in 1804, and in action with 
the Spanish 74-gun ship Glorioso off Cadiz; and was subsequently at the taking 
of Vigo and codperation with the Patriots on the North coast of Spain. 

The once celebrated oboe-player William Parke died a few days since, at the 
age of eighty-five. For the last twenty years he bad subsisted on an annuity of 
sixty guineas a year, granted to him by the Royal Society of Musicians, of which 
he had long been a member. Mr. Parke was appointed first oboe at Covent Gar- 
den Theatre in 1784. 

A petition for the pardon of Lieutenant Munro, having some 200 names at- 
tached to it, has been forwarded to the Home Secretary from Ross-shire, of which 
county the lieutenant is a native. 

Sir Robert Peel has purchased from its 


yssessor in Edinburgh the full-len: 
portrait of Dr. Chalmers, painted by John W ’ oe 


atson Gordon. 


Some statistics on the manufacture of plate-glass in Great Britain from 1819 
to 1847, which have been prepared by Mr. Henry Howard, of Plastow, furnish 
another satisfactory indication of the ability of our artisans to compete with fo- 
reiguers, and to drive them from the field, in those instances where trade is free 
from artificial aids or vexatious restrictions. Until its entire remission by Sir 
Robert Peel, the excise-duty on British plate-glass was nearly 40 per cent of the 
entire cost. In 1845, the price per foot of a plate 24 inches by 18 was 9s.—it is 
now 5s. ld.; the number of feet sold per week was 23,000—it is now 70,000; 
the hands employed were 6,000—they now amount to 12,000; the quality of the 
production having meanwhile rapidly improved, and the supply, notwithstanding 
the vast accession of hands, being less adequate to the demand than at any for- 
mer period. Mr. Howard refers to a statement recently made by Lord George 
Bentinck (with a view to show that the removal of the glass-duties is a fuilure,) 
to the effect that the value of glass exported in the first five months of 1845 was 
215,6391, while for the corresponding period of the present year it was only 
131,7391, and points to the fact we have just quoted as a conclusive demonstra- 
tion of the fallacy of the attempt, and of the way in which the half use of statis- 
ties may serve to propagate error. The diminished exportation is clearly ac- 
counted for by the enormous increase of the home demand, which clears the mar- 
ket as fast as it can be supplied, and which will leave us unable to satisfy the wants 
of foreigners until the large profits which the manufacturers are now making 
shall have stimulated a sufficient further number of capitalists to enter into this 
branch of business.—T7imes. 

A return of the number of passengers and the receipts on railways in the 
United Kingdom, for the year ending the 30th June 1846, has been issued. The 
total of passengers was 43,790,9833; of receipts from passengers, 4,725,215L 
Ils. 8hd.; goods, eattle, &c., 2,741,2001. 16s. 64d; total receipts, 7,466,416 
8s. 03d. The amount paid by second-class passengers was nearly two millions; 
first-class passengers, less by nearly 300,000/.; while the third-class receipts were 
over a million. 

The quantity of iron produced by Sweden in 1846 was 115,105 tons, of which 
110,000 was exported. 

Lhe Legal Observer makes out a list of thirty-six barristers and seven solici- 
tors in the new House of Commons. 

Another man has died from the effects of the explosion on board the Comte 
os this makes the thirteenth victim. One sufferer is still in a dangerous con- 
dition. 

A Portuguese captain bears the extraordinary name of Menino de Deus Bo- 
telho—* Infant of God Bottle!” 

Sir Cloudesley Shovell’s ship's guns, about thirty in number, and several round 
and cross-bar shots, were seen on the 17th August, near a rock called the Glistone, 
to the Westward of the Scilly Islands, by a diver belonging to the cutter Argyle, 
Moses, of Jersey. He states two of the guns could be raised with ease; but the 
remainder are covered over by a rock apparently of about 30 tons weight, which 
must have fullen upon them. He recovered two round shot of about 24 pounds, 
and a cross-bar shot of some weight—Hampshire Telegraph. 

While workmen were engaged, last week, in the vaults of St. Mathew’s Church 
at Bristol, making alterations in the gas-fittings, an explosion was caused by one 
of the people examining the work with a candle: three men were much hurt, one 
of them dangerously. 

A cat was supposed to have been burnt in the recent great fire at Manchester; 
but, after an interval of thirteen days and a half, it was found in a flue, alive, 
though emaciated, and covered with soot: it must have subsisted ali that time 
without food. 
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The body of John Tawell, the Quaker who murdered Sarah Hart, has been 
disinterred from the ground within the walls of the old gaol at Aylesbury, and | 
puried within the walls of the new gaol. The body of another culprit was re- 
moved at the same time. ‘The coflin cohtaining Tawell’s body was in good pre- 
servation. 
The following anecdote of Pope Pius the Ninth is given by a contemporary. | 
“ Towards the end of the last century, a family of the Roman States went to pass | 
the summer in « country-house within six miles of Rome. One of the children, 
named Giovanni, took a great fancy to a shepherd boy, named Guidi, with whom 
he often went into the woods. Once that they were passing by a pond, the child | 
was struck with delight at seeing a shoal of little fishes sporting about; and in | 
endeavouring to catch some with his hand, lost his balance and fell in. The 
shepherd boy, who could swim, at once plunged after him, and saved the | 
child’s life. The person thus saved was the present Pope. A_ short time 
since, the person who had saved him, and who had continued to live a | 
t’s lite, finding himself with his only daughter in distress, determined 
to proceed to Rome and solicit aid from his former companion. When he 
arrived in the Eternal City, he was taken up for begging; but he contrived to 
get his story to the Pope’s knowledge. The consequence was, that his Holiness 
sent for him to the palace, and, after conversing with him most kindly, assured 
him that for the future he and his daughter should want for nothing. He after- 
wards wrote to one of his relations at Sinigaglia to see to the man’s comfort, and | 
to place the daughter in a respectable situation until she should think fit to | 
marry, when a portion would be given her.”—Galignani. 





Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 
week ending on Saturday last— 


Number of Summer 













deaths. average. 

Zymotic (or Epidemic, Endemic, and Contagious) Diseases ..... 366 soe 226 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat 145 sees 103 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses ...... 134 ees 157 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration. 195 oe 226 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-wessels.. ..........0000+e0008 30 eoee 25 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion. . 105 ooes ot 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C. ... 6.66. cece cece eee ce eeenne ceenee s vee ~ 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c. ............ 15 ee 10 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c. .... 10 eoee 7 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c. ......... 2 2 | 
GRE ABD nec c. 00 cocce. cocccscccsccessecees ° eoee 55 o 0° 50 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance ........ ....+6.0+- 27 28 } 

Total (including unspecified causes) ...............+++ 1084 940 


The comparison of the deaths registered last week in London with the deaths 
which would have been registered if the rate of mortality had been the same as 
in Dorsetshire, shows these totals—London, 1084; Dorsetshire, 614; excess, 470. 

The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 98.5° in the sun to 36.5° in 
the shade; the mean temperature by day being colder than the average mean 
temperature by 0.6°. The direction of the wind for the week was variable. 


—— POSTSCRIPT. . 


We have received accounts from Lisbon to the 24th of August. The 
new Cabinet had at length been completed under the direction of Marshal 
Saldanha, and composed of his friends. The following are the members of 
the Cabinet— 

Brigadier Baron de Luz, Minister of Foreign Affairs; Colonel Franzini, Minis- 
ter of Finances; Dom Joao de Fontes Pereira, Captain in the Royal Navy, Minis- 
ter of the Marine; Dom Antonio Avezello Mello e Carvallo, Minister of the Inte- 
rior; Dom Antonio Fernandez de Silva Ferrao, Minister of Justice and Public 
Worship. 

The new Ministry has issued a programme of the principles upon which | 
it takes office. In this document the Cabinet declares that it has adopted | 
} 





conciliation between all parties as the basis of its policy; that it is deter- 
mined to respect and observe the Charter, and to fulfil all the diplomatic 
engagements contracted with foreign powers. They declare that the ob- 
ject of the men now entering on power is to carry on the government on 
principles of morality, honesty, independence, and virtue. The Baron de | 
Luz, the new Minister of War, was the Quartermaster-General during the 
civil war. ‘The Minister of Finances, Colonel Franzini, is described as a | 
man of ability and science, but as not being deeply versed in the practical 
part of the important department at the head of which he has been placed. | 
The Minister of the Interior, Dom A. Mello e Carvallo, was for a short | 
time a member of the Cabral Ministry; but he quarrelled with his col- 
leagues, and has ever since been strongly opposed to them. Dom A. de 
Silva Ferrao is a distinguished counsellor in the Supreme Court.—AMorning 
Chronicle, Sept. 4. 


The accounts from Madrid are to the 28th of August. Narvaez had an 
interview with the Queen on the 27th, which lasted not much longer than 
half an hour. ‘The substance of what passed between them is said to have 
been, a declaration on the Queen’s part that she had sent for him to form 
anew Ministry, and asked him for a programme based on Liberal prin- 
ciples, to be submitted previously for her Majesty's approval. — It is also 
understood that she express d her desire to settle the “Palace que stion,” 
but not on the basis of a reconciliation with her husband. Narvaez asked 
for a delay of two days, to enable him to consider the state of parties; and 
thus the interview ended. Among the first to visit Narvaez, on his arrival 
at Madrid, was General Serrano. 

The new Cabinet, it was reported, would be constructed of these mate- 
rials— 

The Duke of Valencia, President of the Council and Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs; General Cordova, Minister of War; M. Orlando, Minister of Finance; M. 
Sartorius or M. Seijus Lozano, Minister of the buterior; M. Arazola or M. Gon- 
zales Moron, Minister of Justice; M. Olivan, of Marine; and M. Sartorius, of 
Public Instruction, if he was not charged with the Howe Department. 








A letter from Rome, of the 20th August, says that M. Rossi, the French 
Minister, having made au offer of armed protection to Cardinal Ferretti, 
the latter fraukly refused it; adding, that the, Pope had never relied on 
the intentions of Frauce, and that he could not help considering the Go- | 
vernments of France and Austria as bouud by a secret compact. 

Letiers from Berne, of the 29th August, mention that on the 27th the 
Vorort had received a formal declaration from the Council of State of Lu- 
cerne, contesting the validity of the decrees of 20th, 23d, and 31st of July; 
and adding, that their execution would be resisted with all the means in its 
power. 

Cape Town papers, to the 30th June, describe a disastrous affair at th® 
frontier, on the 15th June, between the Britis troops and the Katfirs. 
Some cattle having been stolen by Sandilla’s people, which the Gaika chief 
refused to restore, a detachment of horse and foot, to the number of 250, 


} turn to Fort Beaufort. 


| by pain, 
| not still more poignant than those of his body; and if they did not in- 


| the justice of God and man, it was desirable 


| acted, 


was sent to make him a prisoner, and seize his cattle. The troops reached 
Burn’s Hill at night-fall; but the noise made by the dragoons in galloping 
up gave the alarm, and Sandilla with his adherents escaped into the bush. 
About 100 head of cattle were seized; and the party commenced their re- 
They were soon followed by upwards of 1,000 
Kafirs fully armed; who fired upon the party from the ravines, and threw 
them into disorder. In the confusion, most of the cattle was recaptured by 
the Kafirs. During the retreat, one soldier was killed, and Lieutenant 
Russell was mortally wounded. Seven or eight others were wounded, 
though less severely. The detachment was pursued to within three miles 
of Fort Hare, where the sight of a reinforcement caused the Kafirs to give 
up the pursuit. 





Lord Dundonald has addressed the elective Peers of Scotland, offering 
himself as a candidate for one of the vacancies in the representation. 
He bases his claims on his practical knowledge of naval affairs, which may 


| be soon called into requisition; on his capability of suggesting important 


naval reforms; and on his plans for improving naval warfare, which, at one 
fourth of the cost of making forts and ports of refuge, “ would enable the 
Navy to annilulate every ship of war in the ports of Europe or elsewhere.” 


The following sharp letter, addressed by the Bishop of Oxford to the 
Reverend E. T. Champnes, Vicar of Upton-cum-Chalvey, relates to certain 
alterations in the parish-church, recently executed under the orders of the 
Vestry— 

* Cuddesdon Palace, Aug. 25. 

“ Reverend and dear Sir—My absence from home has prevented my receivin 
your letter until today. I much regret the misapprehension, as to their leg 
powers with regard to the alterations at your church, which seems to possess your 
Vestry. I will endeavour once more to state, as clearly as I can, what the true 
state of the case is, and what is the course which I shall be compelled to take, if 
the resolution adopted on the 19th instant is carried out. 

“1. The parish in vestry has no legal right to determine upon alterations in 
the parish-church. ‘They may agree upon the expediency of alterations, but such 
alterations cannot be nade without a faculty. 

“2. The alterations at Upton Church have been made without a faculty, and 
are therefore illegal. 

“ 3. They are further, in my judgment, highly objectionable, because, first, 
they involve a breach of faith with the Incorporated Society, and, second, con- 
template taking the seats of the poor and giving them to the rich. 

“The Archdeacon informs me that he assented to no such plan. It is my espe- 
cial duty to defend the poor, and I must defend them. Unless, therefore I receive 
an immediate assurance that the seats of the poor are either really or in practice 
restored to them, or those which I require at the side of the church substituted 
for them, I shall be compelled to begin proceedings against the Churchwardens. 

“4. The course of these proceedings will be as fullows—Firstly, an order (to 
which there can be made no opposition, even) will issue to the Churchwardens to 
restore the seats to their former state by a day to be fixed by the Court; and, 
secondly, to pay the costs of this proceeding. Thirdly, if by the day fixed the 
seats have not been restored and the money paid, the Churehwardens will be pro- 
nounced ‘in contempt,’ and committed to prison until their a is purged by 
obedience to the orders of the Court. All these additional costs will fall upon the 
Churchwardens, and the Vestry cannot charge them upon the church-rates; for 
the church-rates cannot pay the punishment of the Wardens for disobeying the 
Ordinary. In purse and in person the Churchwardens are liable. 

“I most earnestly trust that the Churchwardens, upon further consideration, 
will spare me the great pain of taking these steps; but the cause is the cause of 
the poor, and if compelled to do so I shall maintain it to the uttermost. 

“I am, reverend and dear Sir, yours very truly, 5. Oxon.” 

“ The Rev. E. C. Champnes.” 

A Vestry meeting was held on Thursday evening, to consider the best 
mode of escaping the difficulty so forcibly explained by the Bishop; and 
after a long discussion, Mr. Atkins, the Churchwarden, proposed, as a mode 
of avoiding the dilemma, that the Bishop's suggestion should be adopted— 
to have the words “free seats” painted on the doors of the pews. The 


| Vestry having agreed to this view, a deputation was appointed to confer 


with the Bishop on the subject. 


The Paris journals continue occupied with extracts from the Praslin docu- 
ments. The Moniteur reports the Duke's confession, made to the Duke Decazes, 
Grand Referendary of the Chamber of Peers, which he communicated to the 
Court of Peerson the 30th. This high functionary had waited on the accused in 
prison. The Duke de I’raslin informed him that he had taken arsenic on the day 
of the murder, when he perceived that he was seriously suspected. The arsenic 
was contained in a phial in the pocket of his robe-de-chambre; and he said he 
brought it from Praslin. The prisoner denied with great earnestness that he had 
coufided to any one. His explanations having been interrupted by moans caused 
Duke Decazes asked him, “If the sufferings of his mind were 


spire him with a desire to allay them by the expression of the repentance 
he must feel in his heart?—adding, that his family was inclined to believe 
that he must have committed so barbarous a crime in a paroxysm of 
furious insanity, which he had no doubt bitterly deplored. The unhappy 


| man, raising bis eyes and hands towards heaven, then exclaimed in a broken 


but strong voice, ‘O, I do deplore it!’ I next,” continues Duke Decazes, 
“took occasion to say, that, in that supreme moment, in order to satisfy both 

irable that the expression of his 
repentance should be 2s public as had been his crime; and that a full confes- 
sion should explain at least, if it were possible, the delirium under which he 
I offered, if he were disposed to make that confession, to send for the 
Grand Chancellor, or to write it down and certify it myself. These last words, 
which he listened to with a lively emotion, seemed to excite a struggle in his 
breast: and, after a moment of hesitation, he replied, ‘I am too fatigued—too 
sufiering, at present. Tell the Chancellor that I request him to come tomorrow.’ 
Ihe disturbed state of mind of the accused was too visible, and his suffering con- 
dition too serious, to permit the prolongation of our conversation. The physicians, 
besides, had just declared that it was urgently necessary to offer to the patient 
the last consolations of religion. The family having made choice of no clergyman, 
and in the absence of the venerable parish-priest of St. Sulpice, the Chancellor 
intrusted that mission to the parish-priest of St. Jacques de Haut Pas. The 
i e that, after the pious ceremony, which appeared to have restored a 
strength and calm to the accused, the Chancellor offered once more, but in 
utiun he had manifested a willingness to make.” 





vain, to receive the declar 

The Gazette de France contradicts positively the report that the young Duke 
de Praslin had committed suicide. The Duke, it says, is only between thirteen 
and fourteen years old. With respect to the reported murder by the Prince of 
Eckmiilil, the Gazette des Tribunaux says the circumstances on which it was 
founded occurred a month ago. 

The King of Prussia has just elevated M. de Bodelschwing, Minister of the In- 
terior, and Royal Commissioner in the Diet, to the dignity of High Chancellor of 
the Kingdom, which has been vacant since the death of the Prince de Harden- 
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berg. It is said that Count d’Arnim is about to enter the Cabinet; but it is nt 
yet known what department will be confided to him. 

Sardinia, which has protested against the occupation of Ferrara by the Austri- 
ans, has now a population of 5,650,368 persons, and an army, for a time of war, 
of 100,000 men. Her navy consists of twenty-eight vessels, five of which are 
60-gun frigates. 

The Journal des Débats announces the death of M. Bordes, a member of the 
Convention, at Rimont, (Arriége,) on the 13th August, in the eighty-fifth year of 
his age. He did not sit in the Convention until after the execution of Robespierre, 
when he replaced De Vadier. 


We learn from the best authority that the Queen and Prince Consort, according 
to present arrangements, intend to remain at Laggan Lodge till the 18th instant; 
on which day her Majesty and the members of the Royal Family quit Ardverikie 
for Fort William, to embark on board the Royal yacht. It is now positively fixed 
that the Royal squadron will return by the same way to Osborne, and not by the 
North-eastern coast, as was at one time contemplated.— Morning Post. 

Wynyard Park is the scene of some brilliant festivities, in which are combined 
the celebration of the marriage of Lady Alexandrina Vane to the Earl of Portar- 
lington with that of the return of Lord Seaham as Member for the Northern 
Division of Durham any The marriage was solemnized on Tuesday evening 
The ceremony was followed by a banquet; and a grand ball was given last night 

Mr. Henry James Prescott is the gentleman recommended by the Court of 
Directors of the Bank of England to fill the vacancy of Deputy-Governor, occa- 
sioned by the recent election of Mr. Morris as Governor. 

Sir Erskine Perry, the senior Puisne Judge at Bombay, has been elevated to 
oN Justiceship of the Bombay Bench, vacant by the death of Sir David 

ollock. 

It is understood that Captain Williams, the Inspector of Prisons for the Mid- 
land District, will succeed to the Inspectorship of the Home District, vacated by 
the death of Mr. Russell. Captain O'Brien will move from the Scotch District 
to the Midland; and the Inspector appointed for the Scotch District is Captain 
Kincaid, who has for many years been the Governor of Bridewell prison.— Times 

Great numbers of Irish poor, sent from various parts of the country in virtue 
of the provisions of the act of last session, are arriving daily at Dublin, Cork, 
and Belfast. On board the Dutchess of Kent steamer, one of the paupers had 
died during the e from Liverpool; and loud complaints were made at the 
feeble condition in which the authorities had allowed many of the people to depart. 


Mr. Srectator—In your last paper you infer from the Gaelic salutations of 
the Highlanders to our gracious Sovereign, that the aborigines of the district 
where she now resides have no title for the Queen but that of “the King’s wife.” 
But this translation, by the Morning Chronicle's correspondent, of the term 
“ Bhan Righ,” is erroneous. igh is a word of either gender, meaning “ Sove- 
reign”; and Bhay, the primitive meaning of which is white, or fair, is used 
poetically to desighate the female sex. In the same way as we speak of a fair 
author, or a fair artist, the Highlanders, in their acclamations, hailed their “ fair 
Sovereign.” In one of Lady Morgan's tales, (Florence Macarthy, I think,) the 
heroine, the representative of an old feudal family, is called by the country-people 
the “ Bhan Tierna,” or fair chieftain; and everybody knows the pretty Irish tune 
“Peggy Bawn,” (or “ Bhan,”)—which means “fair Peggy.” As to the word 
Righ, it is applied by the Highlanders to Queen Victoria in the same sense in 
which the loyal Hungarian nobles used the word Rex when they exclaimed 
“ Moriamur pro Rege nostro, Maria Theresa!” " 


Your constant reader. . 
[* H.” deals more a with our badinage than the trifle deserved; but 
we believe he is correct, and far deeper-read in Gaelic interpretations than the 


London reporters of Ardverikie.—Ep. 
MONEY 





MARKET. 
Stock EXCHANGE, FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 
At the ordinary meeting of the Bank Directors yesterday, the usual notice on 
the closing of the books for the dividends was issued: the Directors are willing to 
make advances upon the security of Stock and Exchequer Bills till the 20th 
October, at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. This measure, though not so ex- 
tensive as was expected, gave an immediate tone to the Money-market; and Con- 
sols, which on the preceding day had been as low as 874 for Account, have tod: 
risen to 883. A sale of importance has since occurred, and before three o’cloc 
the price had fallen to 884: a further decline occurred after that hour, and the 
latest quotation is 874 88 for Account and 87} for Money. The premium of Ex- 
chequer Bills has advanced; large bills having been as high as 6s. and small ones 
13s. It was expected that the Directors would have reduced the discount gene- 
rally to 5 per cent from its present rate of 54. As they have not done so, it is 
clear that they still are unwilling to lock up their capital; for while by the present 
measure they relieve temporary pressure upon the market, they still, by making 
money comparatively dear on loans for long periods, keep a check upon speculation. 
Many of the Railway Companies, who are in the market as borrowers, find con- 
siderable difficulty in raising money at 5 per cent, and are in reality under the 
name of commission giving bonuses to induce loans at the legal rate; or in other 
words issuing their debentures at 2 or 3 per cent discount. As long as this state 
of things continues, any reduction in the rate of discount can hardly be expected. 
The transactions both in the English and Foreign Funds have been unimportant. 
A pressure occurred on Wednesday, in consequence of the reported despatch of 
troops from the Ionian Islands to the ccast of Italy; but this feeling was only mo- 
mentary. The reported occupation of the city of Mexico, alluded to in a part of 
our last impression, appears to have been premature. Mexican Stock experienced 
a decline of about 4 per cent, but has since slightly reacted, and is this afternoon 
about 4 per cent lower than on Saturday. There is no change or symptom of 
revival in the Peninsular Stocks; both Spanish and Portuguese Bonds being 
at the same prices as last week. Some few transactions have occurred in the 
latter, but no material variation in price has taken place. 
The more important Railway Shares seem to be slowly recovering the shock 
occasioned by the recent reduction in the dividends of many of them, and 
ices are in some instances at a trifling advance upon recent quotations. There 
Se not appear to be any general revival of business or speculation in this 
department; which, indeed, can hardly be expected at present. The dividends of 
the current half-year are as much in jeopardy as those for the half-year just 
ended have been. The difference in the charge for interest on loans and deben- 
tures has not yet exerted its full influence upon profits. Many of the principal 
lines are now compelled to increase their rates of interest; large amounts of de- 
bentures which bore 34 and 4 per cent being continually maturing. To liquidate 
these claims loans at 5 per cent must be made; and in some instances this can 
only be done at a sacrifice of capital. The mortgage or first charge upon nett 
profits is therefore continually increasing; and 
traffic-returns will compensate its increased pressure. 
SATURDAY, TWELVE O'CLOCK. 
The accounts of the Bank of England exhibit as compared with those of the 
revious week a decrease under the following heads—notes issued, 49,0-40/.; rest, 
F0,1490.; seven-day and other bills, 26,449/.; notes unissued, 157,975/. There is 
an increase in the following—public deposits, 362,904/.; other deposits, 174,6651. ; 
Government securities, 75,000/.; other securities, 594,842/. The total amount of 
bullion in store in both departments is 9,139,682/.; being a decrease of 99,9361. as 
compared with the last return. The amount of notes actually in circulation is 


it remains to be seen whether the | 
| vagancies of certain histrionic heroes, and look at the play as an ensemble 





however, increased by 108,395/.; the present amount being 18,235,855, 
against 18,126,920/. last week. The English Funds were heavy at the 
commencement of business; the first price of Consols for Money bei 
874, while for Account the quotation was 873. More firmness has since been 
evinced, and in the absence of any transactions of importance the price for 
Money has improved to 874 § and for Account to 88 4. Not a single bargain 
is yet recorded in the official list as having occurred in any one of the Forei 
Funds; which are all at yesterday's prices. There is no material change in t 
Railway Shares; which may be considered heavy at current quotations. The 
following are the principal bargains occurring: Ambergate, Notts, and Boston, 14; 
Birmingham and Oxford Junction, 21}; Caledonian, 323; Eastern Counties, 18}, 
4; Ditto, York Extension, 94; East Lancashire Extension Scrip, 11 103; Edin- 
bargh and Glasgow, 60; Great Northern, 24; Great Western, 1093 8; Ditto, 
New, 171, 94; Leeds and Bradford, 924; Brighton, 49 83; North western, 
167; Ditto, Quarter-shares, L. and B., 25; Manchester and Leeds, (Thirds 
Registered,) 13 discount; Manchester and Southampton, 1}; Midland, 12g; 
Newcastle and Berwick, 324; Ditto, New, 84 §; North British, 29}; Ditto, 
Thirds, 2; North Staffordshire, 95 10; York and Newcastle, 35}; Ditto, Extension, 
143; York and North Midland, 78. 










3 per Cent Consols ....-+.++ 873 § Danish 3 per Cents ...-.++++ &5 7 
Ditto for Account -. 88 } Dutch 2} perCents ......-- 555 6 3 
3 per Cent Reduced + 8738 Ditto 4 per Cents. «..+.-+++ 88} 9} 
3} per Cents....... - 893 3 Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 18} 19} 
Long Annuities «-.+.+.+++5. 9% |} New Grenada...--.seeecees 194 
CE MEIN cnnene cnetonsen anew | Ditto 4 per Cents 1845 ...... 246 
Exchequer Bills......++++++ 6 14pm.| Peruvian 3 
India Stock. .--eeeeeeceeees 24i Ru 

Brazilian 5 per Cents....... 835 Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 

Belgian 44 per Cents ....... 924 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842...... 292 30 
Buenos Ayres 6 per Cent.... 35 8 | Venezuela ..... te ceeeeeeee 38 40 
Chilian 6 per Cents......++. 90 2 I 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

ARRIVED—At Gravesend, 27th Aug. Lady Peel, Williams, from Calcutta ; 29th, Ann 
Grant, Foreman, from Sydney ; Hawthorn, Bell; Hyderabad, M‘Donalkl ; and Orient, 
Wales, from Calcutta; and Jane, Reach, from Ceylon; 30th, Thalia, Volum, from Ho- 
bart Town; and Amelia Mulholland, Wilkinson, from Mauritius; 3ist, Wm. Hyde, 
Stewart, from Sydney ; Bangalore, Tweedie, from Calcutta; and Adam Smith, White, 
from* Cape; Ist Sept. Antilles, Millar, from Sydney; Kilmaurs, Lawler, from 
Port Phillip; Madura, Smith, from Madras ; and Daphne, Simpson, from the Cape ; 2d, 
Brothers, Pashley, from Singapore; Morley, Hurst, from Madras; Maid of Auckland, 
Errington, from Ceylon; and Amity, Blacklock; and Vanguard, Norris, from Mau- 
ritius- In the Downs, 29th Aug. Louisa Munro, Harding, from Akyab; and Royal 
Shepherdess, Scott, from: Ceylon; Ist Sept. David Malcolm, Smith, from Adelaide ; 
Lady Flora, Edwards; and City of London, Ford, from Madras; 2d, Jane, ——, 
from Batavia; Persia, Stevens, from Ceylon; and Majestic, Isbeston; and Isabella 
Thompson, Heddle, from Mauritus. At Falmouth, 26th August, Eleanor, Smith, 
from Maulmain. At Bristol, 3lst August, Mary Ann, Palmer, from Calcutta. 
At Liverpool, 30th, Inglewood, Rae, from China; and Currency, Wainwright, from 
Calcutta; 31st, Thomas Sparkes, Matches, from ditto; and Deva, Cadenhead, from 
Ceylen; and Ist Sept. Courier, Towson, from Calcutta. At Cork, 26th Aug. Caro- 
line, Richardson, from Batavia; and 29th, Lawrence, Salmon, from Madras. At 
Bombay, 17th July, Gilmore, Maw, from London; and Richard Cobden, Lidbitter, 
from Liverpool. At Calcutta, previous to 9th July, Ferozepore, Masterton; Lady 
Clarke, M*Lean; and Lady Bute, M‘Kinlay, from London; Meg of Meldon, Rickerty ; 
Defiance, Steer; Mirzapore, Hickman; Leonore, Dale; and Lady Winch, Williams, 
from Liverpool; and Laidmans, Walker, from Bristol. 

Sartep—From Gravesend, 28th Aug. Hindoston, West, for Bombay; 29th, Mary, 
Grant, for ditto; Ist Sept. Winscales, Sproal, for Sydney; Macedon, Edwards, for 
Madras ; and Camperdown, Denny, for Bombay ; 2d, Queen, Nash; and Marlborough, 
Webb, for Calcutta. 





THE THEATRES. 


The opening of the Marylebone Theatre, under the management of Mrs. 
Warner, may be considered a repetition of that sign of the times which is 
manifest in the success of Sadler’s Wells. Scattered about London, far 
from the ancient foci of the drama, there seem to be divers populations 
ready to receive Shakspere. That all these very plebeian enthusiasts have 
actually studied and appretiated the great dramatist, it would be too much 
to imagine; but there is no doubt that most of them have a notion that 
Shakspere is a name denoting something exceedingly venerable in this 
country, and that seeing Shakspere is an act more worthy than seeing 
— * ° (The reader is requested to supply the blank with the 
name of the worst melodramatist of his acquaintance.) 

The diffusion of “ Knight's Cabinet Shakspere” is certainly less exten- 
sive at Marylebone than at Sadler's Wells, though the rank of the people in 
the pit and gallery appears much the same. We should also say that the 
Marylebonites, though equally ready to encourage, are less intelligent than 
the Pentonvillians. But then it is to be remembered that the Sadler's 
Wells audience are the initiated; they have served some three or four dra- 
matic campaigns; and the critics, while lauding Mr. Phelps, have never 
failed to scatter a few sweet words as well to those before as to those be- 
hind the lamps. The legitimate drama, save when a wandering “ star” 
gave it a transient existence, seemed to be falling down altogether; and the 
Sadler’s Wells auditor is brought up in the faith that his sturdy grasp alone 
prevented the dire event from coming to pass. Marylebone, on the other 
hand, is at present only on the threshold of legitimacy—it looks on with 
an air rather of wonderment than of connoisseurship. When it has seen 
some half-dozen plays, invested a few sixpences in play-books, and, above 
all, when it has been taught how important an atom it is in the aggregate 
of English civilization, it will no doubt hold up its head proudly enough. 
Perhaps some one will object, that the undertaking may prove a failure, 
and the theatre be closed before Marylebone has reached a state of ma- 
turity. We do not think so. The result of Monday did not look like the 
flash of a first night, but like steady “ business.” 

Save and except Mrs. Warner, the actors at Marylebone are much inferior 
to those at Sadler's Wells. At the olden theatre, you find the “ utilities” 
of other houses shot up into great men, and recollect that “ A one” on the 
boards of the New River used to be some fourth-rate gentleman in West- 
minster. But at Marylebone your Westminster experience is not of much 
service to you. Running over the play-bills to see the cast, you find a list 
of names whereof London fame knoweth literally nothing. Probably there 
are provinces in which these names would awaken pleasing reminiscences, 
but they sound most unfamiliar to ears metropolitan. 

The ensemble shows precisely the same laudable spirit which we have 
often commended at Sadler's Wells; while in scene-painting Marylebone has 
the advantage. If an experienced auditor will consent to ignore the extra- 


only,—paying especial attention to the trial scene, the pastoral scene, and 
the statue scene,—he will declare that he has seldom beheld a prettier or 
more careful representation than that of The Winter's Tale at Marylebone; 


| and will at the same time be agreeably astonished to find himself in a 


handsome, commodious, and (speaking relatively) large theatre. 
Altogether, Marylebone Theatre is a “fact” of the day, which all stu- 
dents of London will do well to witness. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PRASLIN CORRESPONDENCE. 





TE published documents in the Praslin affair confirm our ori- | k 


ginal doubt whether the insane furor of the Duke was altogether 

so unaccountable; and they cast shame on the heated partisan- 

ship exhibited by the judicial personages, from the Juge d’In- 

struction to the Grand Chancellor. The documents make the 

whole matter sufficiently and painfully intelligible ; although | 
some points of detail still remain in obscurity. 

The union between the Duc de Choiseul-Praslin and Made- 
moiselle Sebastiani was a “ mariage de convenance.” There ap- | 
pears to have been no feeling of repulsion between the two, but 
they were of totally incompatible natures. On the side of the 
Dutchess, there was evidently a considerable warmth of affection ; 
the Duke, as evidently, was swayed by the considerations of for- 
tune which regulate such unions in France even more than in | 
England, But there were some special peculiarities in the case. 
The Dutchess had been brought up more in an English than a 
French fashion, and she introduced into their arrangements some 
English customs not compatible with French usages. In France, 
wo iee, it is thought proper that the birth of a child should 
involve for the husband an exile from the nuptial couch for the | 
whole time required by the functions of maternity—a period pro- 
bably extending over a large portion of two years. A correla- 
tive usage is a discreet blindness and deafness on the part of the 
wife to any reports which may reach her. Madame de Praslin’s 
English-numbered family and English views of domestic morals | 
would be regarded as a serious “ inconvénience.” 

But her personal character must have gone yet further in | 
creating discomfort. We judge her by her own letters. She | 
was animated in her sense of domestic affections, copious in her | 
expression of them, exacting of return. She was jealously dis- | 

j ? 7 @ - & | 
posed, and uniformly so of her daughter’s governesses: “the | 
system of governesses,” she writes, “ has never succeeded.” She | 
was, she says, “ violent” in her expression of resentment. She 
was greedy of power: jealous of her husband's affection for her 
children, of theirs for the governess, of the governess’s for 
any one but the mother, she clearly regretted more than any- 
thing her own failure to establish a paramount influence over each. 
She avows that it was the “ position” of the governess which 
disturbed her, and not jealousy of the ordinary kind: and she 
explicitly declares that for eighteen months or two years before 
the murder the Duke had no undue familiarity with the instruc- 
tress of his children. All these passions were exasperated to a 

itch of madness by the neglect of the Duke. Their domestic 
istory is a tragic paraphrase of Figaro ; she being the Countess | 
Almaviva, only ot patiently submissive. 

The Duke was a very dark imitation of the Count. Irritable, | 
gross in his tastes, imperious, his affections were not to be fed by | 
sentimental tears nor redeemed by eloquent and only too just re- 

roaches. He seems not to have been without ability or good | 
eeling ; but rumour assigns to his conduct a degree of irregularity | 
only to be expressed by allusions to classical antiquity. It is | 
possible that with a less singular wife he might have been be- 
trayed into less criminal excesses. As it was, her prose Sapphics 
were a mere irritant: he could not feel their sentiment—they 
were merely a nuisance ; and yet a terrible substantiveness was 
imparted to all that he might otherwise have regarded as lachry- 
mose nonsense, by the threat which the wife is said to have thrown 
out, that she would demand a separation—a real scandal among 
the higher classes of France, and a formidable inroad on the 
fortune of the numerous circle of children which the Dutchess 
had borne to the Duke. 

The share which the governess had in these transactions appears 
to have been a passive one. There is no evidence that any undue | 
familiarity had been permitted by her. It was presumed in her 
case as a matter of course; but she denies it; and many marks 
of esteem bestowed by the Dutchess, in the midst of all her 
angers, attest a lurking sense of per-onal respect and of doubt 
in her own suspicions. That the governess was a person of un- 
common ability and discreetness, is shown by her answers under | 
examination ; which are direct, lucid, just in sentiment, and im- 
pressive: they prove either that she was innocent or that she pos- 
Sesses the most extraordinary command of herself and of her 
style: they are either the lucid exposition of a well-regulated 
mind, or marvels of art in composition “under difliculties.” | 
Whether or not she is chargeable with the assumed indiscre- 
tions in conduct, will perhaps never be known ; but the balance 
of evidence is against such a supposition, and at tke worst she was 
the victim of a diseased state ot family relations. 

The whole exhibition is deplorable; but perhaps its most in- | 
structive moral lies in the illustration of the great defect in do- 
mestic education, in England as well as France. We give our 
children instruction in, matters of history and science; we teach 
them what are religion and morals, in a broad and abstract way, 
With too little of the practical; but the thing which we most of | 
all neglect—which we scarcely think of even, in the regulation of 
our own conduct and example, is the science of domestic regimen 
—the art of adjusting our own conduct so as to promote the | 
greatest amount of happiness from the dispositions of those by 
which we are surrounded. The science of family wsthetics 1s | 
altogether neglected: we do not bring up our children to discri- 
minate even between such broadly distinct classes of things, as 








| “the millions”—a large exception. 


| pretence. 


| the continuance was an act of fate: 


those which are compelled by law or usage, those which are to 
be exacted by force of influence or conduct, and those which are 
to be won from a purely spontaneous good-will. This poor 
Dutchess was plainly untaught on such subjects: she sought 
things which are to be obtained by force of influence without 
snowing what sort of influence to employ; she demanded as a 
right her husband’s love, love being a purely spontaneous senti- 
ment: she discovered his real nature too late, if at all, and does 
not seem even then to have discovered that her own conduct, 
however accordant with abstract moral propriety, was not of a 


| kind to bring about the ends at which she aimed. There isa 
high and sacred art in the use of domestic influences, never 


taught, seldom learned. The ignorance of the unfortunate lady 


_made her goad the morbid brute to delirious rage, and was ex- 


piated in her blood. 


THE DELIVERANCE OF THE GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tue rescue of the Great Britain steam-ship from the rocks and 
waves of Dundrum Bay may be viewed as a national triumph. 
Courage to encounter difficulties, energy in attacking them, and 
perseverance to struggle on through adverse circumstances, are 
distinguishing traits of British character; and in the delivering 
of that leviathan from its bed of rock and sand, exposed to the 
fury of a tempestuous sea, the success of these national character- 
istics operating under the guidance of dynamical skill, is proudly 
manifested. The many efforts, fruitless before the last, might 
almost have justified despair. The enterprising conductors of 
the work had latterly no public sympathy to cheer them on. The 
public had indeed become weary of the very name of the Great 
Britain and the attempts to float it. For some time past, general 
estimation had devoted the ship to destruction, and all further 
endeavours to save it were considered but foolish waste of time, 
and “throwing good money after bad.” But these continued 
failures and disheartening influences had no effect on the daunt- 
less and skilful engineers. Every reverse, instead of discouraging, 
only served as an additional lesson how to improve in their next 
essay ; and thus, by the help of their very disappointments, was 
the mighty ship dug out of the sand, poised on levers, and hauled 
into deep water. Who does not sympathize with the exultation 
which each man as he worked the capstan must have experienced 
when he felt that the ship was yielding to his pull?. Still more 
enviable must have been the feelings of the directors of the work 
when they saw their labours at length about to be crowned with 
success. The hearty cheers given by the crews of the ships as 
the Great Britain floated out to sea, should resound from eve 





| spot where British enterprise, perseverance, and skill, are valued. 


Had the last attempt been unsuccessful and the ship abandoned, 
the merits of those who so long persevered might not have been 
less, but the failure would have had a depressing influence far 
beyond the sphere of Dundrum Bay. As it is, their triumph will 
give a stimulus to exertion, and encourage to perseverance even 
in cases apparently hopeless. 





NEW POSITION OF IRISH REPEAL. 


Wu e Irish Repeal has extended, its central machinery seems 
to be on the point of breaking up, and the agitation loses its 


|“ monster” form, to take its place among the political theories 


of the day. As a matter of mere numbers, perhaps, there has 
been no very perceptible alteration. The individual additions 
thrown in from the Orange side, the joining of Whigs, and the 
half-hinted conditional alliance of the few Irishmen who belong 
to no set party, are but as drops in the ocean. Still the position 
of the Repeal question is strikingly altered, even within the last 
few weeks; and, we think, altered favourably with a view to 
veace. 

: After the departure of O’Connell, the “ moral force” delusion 
has evidently tumbled to pieces. It was a transparent delusion 
on one side, but impenetrable on the other: it deceived none but 
On the pretext of “ moral 
force,” O'Connell used to cvilect the elements of turbulent vio- 
lence; none but he could have collected them, none but he could 
have persuaded them to fall in with his cajolery and act up to his 
Who is there now existing that could muster O’Con- 
nell’s “armies,” treat them with harangues on war from “un- 
crowned kings” and anointed bishops, and yet make those mil- 
lions bear their part in the farce of moral force? None. “ My 
son John” is evidently incapable of succeeding to the lead. The 
O'Connell used not only to continue Mr. Sheil in his seat for 
Dungarvan, but used to persuade the independent electors that 
John has tried the same 
mancuvre, and the indignant Repealers are all on tire. He has 
not the adroitness—not the power of command. It is Richard 
Cromwell after Oliver—Charles Kean after Edmund. A fortiori, 
the more difficult manwuvre of assembling large forces to keep 
up the humbug of “moral” weight has gone. That anomalous 
*“ monster” is departed. 

John O’Connell has just committed another act of false gene- 
ralship. The “Confederation” has risen into substantial rivalry 
with Conciliation Hall: Mr. Chisholm Anstey, one of the new 
Repeal doctrinaires, invited to join one or other body, in his 
turn invited both to accept common grounds of action, on whi 
Repealers of all shades might act; suggesting also that they 
should win support from independent parties by according it to 
all who deserved, especially in furtherance of localization as op- 
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posed to centralization. Calculating on the stability of the or- 
anized body of drilled agitators established by his father, Mr. 
fohn altogether declined to entertain Mr. Anstey’s proposition. 
It will be suspected that one reason for the refusal was, that Mr. 
Anstey’s proposition involved independence of Ministers—repu- | 
diation of any servile “ Whig alliance.” The officers of the Old 
Repealers, therefore, are excluded from alliance with the Hew | 
Repealers: they are excluded by their own exclusiveness ; for the | 
New Repealers are open to any fresh alliance. The old Repeal | 
Association is a finite body ; the Confederation has power to add | 
to its number, and may take in any support. 
Another blow to the Old Repealers, though at first sight it | 
looks like a benefit, is the understanding that Government will | 
no longer deem the holding of Repeal opinions to operate as a dis- | 
qualification for official employment. Were the Repealers still a | 
powerful body, this would be a mode of adding to their influence | 
that of Government station and patronage: the Repealers being 
a declining body, all that the new official favour means is, that 
Ministers cease to fear or care about Repeal. If ever it was | 
worth recognizing, it isso no longer. This will multiply the ra- | 
tionalizing Repealers that have begun to leaven the body. 
The effect of all this mutation is, that the once formidable Re- 
al sinks to the position of an ordinary political “ cause”— 
oryism, Radicalism, Chartism, or Republicanism; like them, 
susceptible of expiring altogether, or of dying away in a partial 
success, and, like them, being a matter to be dealt with by the 
ordinary modes of regulating discussion. In tine, it no longer | 
means the personal influence and agitation of O’Connell, but a 
mere opinion—a theory—a notion. And as it is split into an 
endless variety of shades, so its champions are split into an end- | 
less variety ; the section which has descended by direct succession | 
from the Old Repealers having still the advantage in numbers, 
but neither in influence, intellect, novelty, nor in the prestige of 
arising reputation. Thus, with the decline of the “ moral force” 
delusion the danger of turbulence-is abated. The Confederation 
refuse to repudiate physical force: like all earnest politicians, 
7 are prepared, on due occasion, to defend their convictions 
with the sword ; but they will call it “ war”—they will not as- 
semble immense armies of the turbulently disposed and call it 
“moral force.”, They consent, or many with whom they act con- 
sent, to place Repeal on the same footing with the question of 
localization ; in which sense, on several points, they will have the 
support of English journals. This is for all parties of politicians 
a@ much more manageable and hopeful state of things. 





STATUTE-MAKING AND CODIFICATION. 


By one of those absurdities which we, sensible people ! patiently | 
endure, called “ fictions of the law,” every subject is presumed | 
to know the law of his country; yet the statute-book is so vast | 
and so fluctuating that those whose whole life is devoted to the | 


special study cannot by any possibility keep up with the increase | O 


of statutes. The bulk of the statute-book, therefore, is one of 
the heaviest of our practical grievances. Now there are few in- 
stance of weakness in conduct more pitiable than the endurance 
of an evil which only demands an adequate exercise of will for 
its termination. But how still more pitiable the condition of 
the wretched being, who, deploring his misery, with his eyes 
open, yet by his own act continues to aggravate it! Precisely the 
condition of Parliament. Nay, worse; for the very act of in- 
creasing this notorious and deplorable evil constitutes half the 
drudgery of the legislator, and the other half is caused by the 
consequences of what has been done before. 

The labour of the session is no pretended or exaggerated fact. | 
In the season just closed, the House of Commons sat for 121 days; | 
the average time of its sittings each day was 7 hours and 38 
minutes. Those sittings, too, occurred, for the most part, late 
in the day; and, for all Mr. Brotlierton’s success, 71} hours | 
were after midnight. The number of divisions on public bills 
was 115; whereof 19 occurred after midnight. No small amount 
of toil is indicated by these figures; yet how large a_pro- 
portion of that fatigue goes to waste! Again, last session the 
number of bills introduced was 165; of those which received 
the Royal assent, 119; gone to waste, 46; to say nothing of the 
bills passed which will be nugatory, or will render others so. 

But the actual time spent in the House only represents a portion 
of the legislator’s toil: much of time and labour also is expended 
on the preparation of bills; and here again the toil is incalculably 
aggravated by the multiplicity and confusion of what has gone 
before. So numberiess are the statutes and their provisions, and 
so impossible is it to compass any complete or definite idea of their 
total or mutual bearing, that the framers of a new statute find it 
impossible to tell what the effect of their new addition will be 
upon the whole, what the effect of the whole on their new statute : 
it may be inoperative, it may repeal or restore what is wholly be- 
yond their contemplation. They hope to produce certain results ; 
they toil to secure those results; but there is no certainty—it is 
hit or miss. A dead set is made at the framers of bills by all 
sorts of people, from peers to paupers, from the judges to suitors : 
but we suspect that a considerable part of the blame is undeserved ; | 
it is less that the bill-makers are negligent, than that their task, 
of keeping order and knowing what they are about in the thicket, | 
is impracticable. Just now it is said us an objection, that law- 
yers are too much concerned in the framing of bills: which | 
might, with a simple statute-book, be a sound objection ; but with 
our complicated heap of statutes, what sort of order is likely to be 


introduced, if the additions to the statutes are to be constructed 
by persons ignorant of what is already in the heap? 

Endeavours have been made to palliate the evil by dint of 
“consolidation,” whether in the shape of bills bearing that de- 
signation, or by introducing whole statutes. into bills through 
incorporating-clauses. But the success in this direction has been 
equivocal ; indeed, the practice has introduced fresh elements of 
confusion. A single clause may incorporate with the new bill 
hundreds of other clauses; and the legislator is not merely re- 
citing clauses which are already on the statute-book, but is, as it 
were, extending them to a new part of that immense fabric. But 
they are not bodily before him, and he cannot carry them in his 
mind; and thus, in reality, to the heap of statutes about which he 
knows so little, he is adding a heap of clauses about which also 
he knows nothing. 

The notion of reducing the statutes to a code—or even re- 
ducing the criminal law, which it is so very desirable to compress 
into an intelligible compass—seems too good to be feasible. 
First, the immensity of the labour, the very complexity of the 
thing to be simplified, makes one despond. Then the lawyers 
raise “difficulties” as numberless as flies in summer or the 
clauses of a session. A code, it is said, would not adapt itself to 
the changing circumstances of different epochs, nor be enriched 
by precedents, &e. So, while a code is the thing desired, we 
are yearly toiling away like bargemen to get farther in among 
the detested rocks and shallows of “ bills.” 

It does not follow, however, that all the advantages of a system 
of “bills” need be abandoned in accepting the aid of a code. 
The two systems are not incompatible, even in an identical de- 
partment of law. There might be a code subject to revision 
periodically, once in so many years; the revision to be effected on 
the authority of bills passed in the intervals. The existence of 
such a code would be a good in itself; but it would also render 
the framing of the supplementary bills a far easier task than 
it is now: it is evident that a code, properly classified, would 
form such a compact and comprehensible body, that the framer 
of a bill would be able to know the future context of his sta- 
tute, and would be able to make it fit with the nicest pre- 
cision. In applying the law, the lawyer’s researches would be 
limited to the code, and to the bills accruing in the interval since 
the last revision. Portions of bills as they are now framed would 
be superseded—interpretation-clauses, for instance; for the code 
would have its own set interpretations. Consolidation-bills and 
clauses would be needless. All questions of repealed or non- 
repealed statutes would be set at rest forever. Yet experience, 
arguments at the bar, precedents, would become available for 
improving the code, for adapting it to altered times or extending 
it to new circumstances. With such a combination of code 
and bills it would be quite possible to make every bill so simple 
that it should have but one main object—it would in fact be a bill 
authorizing at a certain period a specific alteration of the code. 
f course, before the actual revision of the code, in penal cases, 


| a defendant would have the option of pleading that code in bar 


of any statute; because one advantage of a code is its fixed and 


| intelligible character. But there would be no similar reason for 
| withholding the operation of all enabling provisions. And in all 


cases the floating statute would constitute the best and most au- 
thoritative notice of the intended alteration. There seems indeed 
no obvious reason why most of the advantages anticipated from 
a code should not be combined with the advantages of legislation 
by bills: the one uniform staple would introduce order and har- 
mony into the changeable portion of the law; we should have 
the advantages both of fixity and of change, without the chaos 
which now results from endless tinkering in a body of laws so vast 
and confused that, as a whole, it is probably, nay most certainly, 
known to no living soul. 





CHEAP DEATIT—“ ONLY ONE HALFPENNY!” 
We English are upon the whole not a vicious people, but we are 
easily betrayed into any vice if it assumes the aspect of a popular 
quackery. Thus, while we are not parsimonious, we fall with 
indiscriminate and headlong ardour into any trap baited by the 
quackery of “cheapness.” For immense is that quackery, and 


| multitudinous its appeal. The whole of the two grand sections 


of the British race, traders and customers, are siaves to it. The 
name of cheapness is supposed to cover every commercial sin, 
and traders rest upon it with a blind reliance—so blind that they 
will lose the whole of their substance in snatching at the mere 
shadow of cheapness; as in the case of those mad folks of the 
linendraper genus who announce to the incredulous public that 
they are selling at “ tremendous sacrifices—ruinously low prices ” ; 
the announcement being ¢rve! The public are also victims to 
the mutual trap—they rush to buy those “ tremendous sacrifices 
—even if they part with their money for rubbish. The wolf and 
the hunter fall into the same pitfall, and sit grinning at each 
other with vindictive mockery. The spell of the cheapness 
quackery is the more potent as it appeals to all parts of our na- 
ture: it gratifies our greedy appetites, since we get more for our 
money; it flatters our parsimony, for it seems also to save our 
money; piques ovr trading pride, for it is “businesslike” to 
“tuke care of the pence”; tickles our vanity, for it is intelligent 
to act on the principles of domestic economy, intellectual to act 
on those of political economy, public-spirited to encourage a publi¢ 
benetit. It helps us to the advantages of selfishness with the 
credit of generosity. 
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So irresistible is the bait that death itself cannot drive us from 
it. Profess to be cheap, and crowds will rush in at all risks. If 
the abyss of Curtius were to apen in Covent Garden, “ admis- 
sion only one penny,” the chasm would be “crowded every 
night.” Set the price of one halfpenny on a voyage in an 
explosive washing-tub, and the vessel will be hidden from view 
by its superincumbent freight! Accidents will occur ; but let it 
be cleared of the smoke, and the giddy crew will be on it again— 
like the habitual dwellers of towns often destroyed by earthquake, 
or flies swarming round a poisoned bow]. 

Great is the indignation, however, and the explosion is echoed 
by loud cries for authoritative intervention. These accidents, say 
the indignant public, should be put down. “The Legislature,” 
that universal scapegoat, is abused for not having found a bill to 
cork up these explosions. Thus it is always: we go on adding to 
the causes of ill, and call upon “ the responsible parties” to sup- 
press the disaster; just as we make ourselves sick and vituperate 
the doctor. Sir Peter Laurie undertook to “put down” suicide ; 
but he gave no thought to the conflict of incompatible self-inflicted 
tyrannies of society—to the misery which contrasts with the 
luxury of our day and country—to the unprecedented encounter 
of abject poverty and purse pride—to the excesses of licensed se- 
duction and inexorable intolerance. Sir Peter essayed to put 
down the mad delirium which those diseases produced, and 


thought he had succeeded! There is a call to put down poison- | 


ings and murders; but let us not forget the ignorance—the train- 
ing in violence and malevolence—the custom of domestic strife, 
with xo divorce for any but the affluent. Poisonings are some- 
times to the poor and savage what divorce-bills are to the 
luxurious and refined. The countess can sue for a divorce; her 
washerwoman can only send for a penn’orth of arsenic. 

These steam-boat accidents are not to be put down by a 
word or an edict. They are final results, not primary causes. 
Paltry interferences can only drive the danger to some other 
uarter. We scarcely look below the surface when we seek 


e cause in high-pressure boilers or defective rudders. The | 


causes are moral quackery and want of conscience. The 


adi ge which scatter the customer class are the corre- | 
the exaction which crushes the wretched shirtmaker | 


latives o 
under the screw of competition. In mechanics the resistance is 
equal to the power—the recoil equals the momentum ; the shirt- 


maker goes to the wall or the workhouse—the steam-boat pas- | 


senger goes to Davy Jones or to pieces. 

It is not possible, nor would it be salutary were it possible, to 
annul all risk for man; but if we desire to lessen these railway 
and river disasters, we must apply ourselves to the real causes. 
Let us ask if we do not know the difference between low price 
and real cheapness. Of course we do. Cheapness is not a posi- 
tive lowness of price: it means lowness of price as compared with 


the intrinsic value of the article, and is solely the result of facil- | 


ity of production. The question is not how little you pay, but 
what you get for your money, in quality as well as quantity. 
You may procure a lady, any day, to teach your daughters “ the 


usual elements of a sound English education,”—to wit, reading, | 


writing, arithmetic, history, geography, plain and ornamental 
needlework, with French, drawing, music, and the use of the 
a all for ten or twenty pounds a year; morals and religion 

ing thrown in, just as your milkman respectfully sends you an 
occasional offering of cream, to attract custom. But you know 
better than to call that cheap education. Now what is the case 
with river travelling. You expect comfort, convenience, speed, 
frequency, facility, and safety. Do you think you are to get it 
for a halipenny? It must be doubtful. The sum affords no mar- 
gin for “ verification” ; which is especially needed in this bar- 


gain, because your own body is staked on an honest fulfilment of 


the contract. You mean to pay a halfpenny to go from the 
Strand to London Bridge—not from the Strand into the air with 
the boiler: but there is little margin in the narrow circle of the 
halfpenny to be the fee for verification. What you do, there- 
fore, is to pay a halfpenny for the chance of going to London 
Bridge or to Lethe ; and on the whole the chances are in favour 
of London Bridge. Still, you have not paid the needful insur- 
ance. Iftwo hundred and forty people are in a boat, it is only 
ten shillingsworth of humanity : you, the individual passenger, 
are only a hap’orth. Why, you are scarcely “ an object ” in the 
mercantile sense: what can it matter where you are shot? 

If, then, you would put down these accidents, leave off asking 
to have all you want for a song; be content to go on paying for 
verification, and be satisfied that, after all, this is the soundest 
economy. But do not take sneaking pleasure-trips in a half- 
penny ship and then call out if you are offended or hurt. You 
are worth twopence to yourseli, or you are not: if you value 
yourself at a halfpenny, it is your own fault. Don’t ask others 
to refute you by an anxiety for you which you do not reciprocate. 

ELECTRIC TELEGRAPHS. 

Tur old adage, “it never rains but it pours,” is as fully verified 
in the history of scientific discoveries as by the events of life. 
When science rains upon us any new and long desiderated gift, 
it comes not in scanty drops, but torrents of inventions embody- 
ing the same principle in different shapes are poured down, so 
that we are in a perfect embarras des richesses, and know not 
which of the many to choose. It has been thus with most of the 
great discoveries and inventions in science; fur no sooner has any 
eee problem been solved than the successful discoverer finds 

self surrounded by claimants for a share of the honour. It 





has been so from the invention of printing by types down to the 
more astonishing invention of printing by lightning; so it will 
probably continue till the end of time; and we doubt not that 
when the two problems of squaring the circle and setting the 


| Thames on fire shall have been solved, the “rain” will descend on 


| many atthe same time, and multitudinous means will be at once 
discovered for doing what philosophers of all ages have hitherto 
striven for without success. 








The numerous inventions of electric telegraphs are apt illustra- 
| tions of the abundance that attends the new appliance of scientific 
| principles to accommodate the wants of man. The various con- 
| trivances by which electricity may be applied to transmit signals 
with the speed of lightning, have indeed made the choice of the 
particular means a question of no small difficulty. There are 
four companies now competing with one another to send messages 
through the earth ; and not only has each of those companies its 
peculiar mode of availing itself of the terrestrial currents of elec- 
tricity for that purpose, but there are at least thirty other distinct 
plans for accomplishing the same object. In some of these ap- 
a the communications are made by the deflections of gold 
eaf, in others by the sounding of bells of different tones; in 
some, again, by causing magnetic needles to point to letters of 
the alphabet. There are also various printing telegraphs, which 
will print a message delivered at one station almost instanta- 
neously at the distant station with which the instrument is en 
rapport. Among the most recent of the printing telegraphs is 
the one invented by Dr. Howse, of the United States ; the ope- 
rating parts of which are arranged like the keys of a pianoforte, 
so that by pressing down a key marked with a letter of 
the alphabet a like letter is printed on paper at the other 
, terminus of the connecting wire. Telegraphs of this construc- 
‘tion are in extensive use in America; and it is intended to 
enable friends in distant towns to hold direct and immediate 
| communication with each other. 

The telegraph company which has succeeded in extending the 
electric telegraph most widely in England, transmit their signals 
at present by magnetic needles; but we this week inspected an 
ingenious plan recently invented by Mr. Bain, and which we 
understand it is the company’s intention to adopt, whereby the 
| communications are actually written. The galvanic pen does not 
luxuriate in flourishes; it neither crosses its ¢s nor dots its is; 
but on it goes in one undeviating straight line; and yet there is 
such significance in its touch, that the initiated can decipher its 
mark more readily than he could the handwriting of most literary 
scribes. The line, though straight, is not unbroken ; and it is by 
the breaks that the letters and words are made known. To produce 
this effect, a strip of paper is perforated, and then placed on a 
clock-work mechanism which draws it along, pressed tight against 
a metallic drum. The point of one of the wires which forms the 
electric circuit presses on the paper as it crosses the drum; and at 
each aperture it comes in contact with the metal. The paper 
being a non-conductor of electricity, the circuit is interrupted 
whilst it interposes, and is only completed at the perforated aper- 
tures. A similar piece of mechanism at the distant station draws 
| a strip of moist blue paper across the drum, and a point of the con- 

necting wire presses also upon that. The property which electri- 
city possesses of discharging and altering the colours of sub- 
stances is applied in discharging the colour of the paper over 
which the point passes on those parts where the electric circuit is 
not interrupted, and on the other parts a dark-coloured line is 
marked ; consequently the breaks in the line correspond with the 
perforations made in the strip of paper whereon the signals are 
stamped. By varying the positions and by increasing the num- 
ber of the perforated spaces, the letters and symbols are indicated. 
For example, a single small space marks one letter, a wider space 
another, two small spaces together a third ; and by combining the 
wide and narrow spaces every letter is expressed. The cperation 
of perforating the paper requires practice to do it quickly ; but 
when the paper is prepared it is run through the ajparatus ver 
rapidly. Much improvement might, and no doubt will be soul 
in this mode of making communications; for the principle seems 
capable of being applied even to transmitting the writing of one 
correspondent to another ; and merchants in London, after quit- 
ting Change, might thus send their instructions in full to their 
correspondents at Liverpool, which might be tiled as authentic 
documents for reference. 

We have observed that the variety of forms in which useful in- 
ventions of the same kind present themselves embarrass the choice, 
Perhaps it is this difficulty which paralyzes the Government; 
for, strange to say, though the wires of the electric telegraph are 
laid down from London to Gosport, the Government officials con- 
tinue to work the old semaphore on the same line, in preference to 
the infinitely more speedy and certain electric telegraph. Instead 
of being the first to encouraye useful inventions, the Government 
is always the last to adopt them, even when their utility has been 


| long proved : therefore, perhaps, it was not to be expected that so 


great an innovation as the employment of lightning-messengers 
should be yet permitted. The speedy operations of the electric 
telegraph may well terrify the tardy-moving officials, who cannot 
find precedents for its use in the days of Pitt and Fox. There 
seems no tangibility about a thing that, in some incomprehensible 
manner, glides instantaneously through an iron wire and returns 


| without any hinderance through the solid earth. Red tape can 


get no hold on lightning. The arms of the semaphore, on the 
contrary, are of wood, and may be held steady ; they work slowly, 
and (weather and daylight permitting) surely ;—the red tape 
sticks to them. 
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BURKE AND LONG ON THE ROYAL FAMILIES 

AND GENTRY. 
Ir the numerous genealogical works of these indefatigable compilers be 
any indication of public feeling, family pride and attachment to aristo- 
cratic associations never existed more strongly in this country : but their 
books show also an increase of public curiosity, and the same desire for 
full and minute information as is manifested respecting more important 
subjects. Singularly enough, the heraldic taste has also revived in Demo- 
cratic France, where many splendid books on genealogy and armory have 
recently appeared. 

Though there are histories of the English, Scotch, and Irish Peerage, on 
various plans and in various sizes, the Messrs. Burke were the first writers 
who considered the Gentry or Commoners of Great Britain deserving of 
similar commemoration; and they have printed four large volumes, which 
have gone through two editions, containing an account of many hundred 
families. As the information in that work had not been before given to 
the public, it is by far the most useful of all the Messrs. Burke’s compila- 
tions ; for though the statements in it have rarely been proved by evi- 
dence, and though authorities are seldom cited, much of what is said is pro- 
bably true, while quite as much, especially with respect to the earlier 
parts of the pedigrees, is doubtful, and often manifestly erroneous. “ The 
Commoners,” as the book is sometimes called, is in fact such accounts of 
the respective families as the existing representatives have thought pro- 
per to furnish, and which they desire the world to receive as the veritable 
history of their ancestors. Whether the editors exercised a sound discre- 
tion in admitting apocryphal and occasionally ridiculous stories, may 
well be questioned: and it might perhaps have been expected that they 
should, when it was practicable, have investigated and proved what 
they have printed. In many instances very little research, and in 
others even common attention, would have corrected many blun- 
ders: and, while every allowance is made for the difficulties and la- 
bour which such a publication required, there is one defect that 
ought not to escape censure, because the motive was reprehensible. 
One of the Messrs. Burke's latest works is entitled “ Heraldic Illustra- 
tions, comprising the Armorial Bearings of the principal Families of the 
Empire, with Pedigrees and Annotations”; and consists of engraved 
plates, generally very well executed, of arms. It was an essential 

of the plan of the editors of ‘The Commoners” to give the 
arms of all the families of which they treat. In the first edition the 
arms were engraved; in the second edition they are merely described : 
but it frequently happens in the second edition, that instead of even de- 
scribing the arms, the reader is referred for them to Mr. Burke's 
other work,—‘ Arms, see Burke’s Heraldic Illustrations."* The 
Messrs. Burke have also published “ A General Armory,” or dictionary of 
the arms of all the families of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales ; and, 
not contented with trying to compel the purchasers of their “ Common- 
ers” to acquire their “ Heraldic Illustrations,” they use the same means 
to oblige them to buy their “ Armory”: thus we have at p. 1386, “ Arms, 
see Burke’s General Armory.” This is book-making with a vengeance : 
for three distinct and expensive works must be obtained for information 
which not only ought to be there but which is professedly given in one 
of them. It is amusing to see how this puffing and advertising system 
pervades the whole of the Messrs. Burke’s publications. In every page 
of any one of their books they refer to another, —“ See Burke's Peerage,” 
“See Burke’s Baronetage,” “ See Burke’s Commoners,” “See Burke’s 
Extinct and Dormant Peerages,” “See Burke's Extinct and Dormant 
Baronetcies,” ‘See Burke’s Royal Families,” &c. &c.; as if there were 


not other and far better books on these subjects to “see”; and as if | 
Vincent, Dugdale, and Collins, had not furnished the staple and sometimes | 


every fact in the books of these unscrupulous pillagers. To deny to the 


Messrs. Burke, or rather, we believe, to Mr. Bernard Burke, the merit | 


of great industry, would be unjust; and their “Commoners” and 
“ General Armory,” (which contains the dictionaries of Edmondson, Rob- 
son, Berry, &c., with many additions,) are such useful compilations as to 
be indispensable in every library. 

“The Royal Families of England, Scotland, and Wales "—Ireland being 
perhaps reserved until the repeal of the Union gives new interest to the 
history of her own Kings—is a more striking administration to personal 
vanity than any other of the Messrs. Burke's publications. ‘To have 
“ royal blood in our veins” sounds grandly to those who are uninitiated 
in genealogical lore ; and to see the fact promulgated in print, and made 
manifest “to the lowest capacity” by a long pedigree, with a king at 


the top and our own humble name and the names of all our little darlings ! 


at the bottom, is no doubt highly flattering to one’s self-love. But, alas, 
how easily is the illusion dispelled! Distinctions cease to be distinctions 
when largely shared; and it will be seen that, so far from any peculiar 
honour being involved in tracing a descent from a king, it might nearly 
as well be traced to our common father, Adam. It is Marmontel, we 
believe, who says, “ There are no kings who have not had slaves for 


* Vide pp. 1375, 1436, 1444, 1445, 1534, 1549, 1558, 1560, &e. 
pp 


their ancestors—no slave who is not descended from kings.” From 

William the Conqueror to our own time, there are usually twenty-five 

generations. ‘Every man,” says Blackstone, “ has two ancestors in 

the first degree ; the number of whom is doubled at the first remove, be- 
| cause each of our ancestors has also two immediate ancestors of hig 
|} own”: and he proves that after twenty descents every one has 1,048,576 
| ancestors. Any pair of ancestors, at the same distance, have often at 
least an equal number of descendants: and it has been well said by Mr 
Long— 

“* Misery,’ we are told, ‘makes people acquainted with strange bedfellows’; 
| but we had yet to learn that a coheirship in the coat-armour of this potent king- 
| dom would present such a motley group of claimants, now for the first time in- 
troduced together to drink at the same fountain of honour: dukes and butchers— 
grand dukes and shoemakers—emperors and saddlers’ apprentices: and still the 
line may yet stretch out hereafter to some ‘high-born beggars, tendering their 
tickets of admission to the honours of the royal shield. Such is this strange and 
startling assemblage; nay, more, we find an individual taking toll at a turnpike 
almost under the very walls of those feudal towers that gave the name to the ba- 
| rony of which he is a coheir.” 

Of a mere descent from royalty Mr. Long truly says— 

“The nature of mere royal descents is well known to dabblers in genealogy. 
When once you are enabled to place your client in a current of decent blood, you 
are certain (by a slight Hibernicism) to carry him up to some one of the three 
great fountains of honour—Edward the Third, Edward the First, or Henry the 
| Third; and in families of good or even partially good descent, the deducing of a 
| husband and wife from all the children of Edward the Third and all the children 
| of Edward the First has been successfully established by perseverance and re- 
| search.” 
| Many of the Kings of England had large families ; and though no male 
| Plantagenet, no male Tudor, and no male Stuart descended from James 
| the First is in existence, (a very surprising fact,) they have left innu- 
| 
| 
! 





merable descendants in every class of society, from the first duke of the 
realm to perhaps the lowest beggar, all of whom can trace their pedigree 
to one or more of our Monarchs, with not less legal and perhaps greater ac- 
tual certainty than one half of mankind can trace their pedigree to a pater- 
nal great-grandfather. No British subject descends from a king of more 
modern date than Henry the Seveith; and his Majesty’s descendants are of 
course less numerous than those of King Edward the Third; and these again 
are less numerous than the descendants of Edward the First ; while all who 
descend from Henry the Seventh are also descended from the previous 
Monarchs. This general diffusion of royal blood may be briefly explained. 
Let it be supposed that the mother of Mr. Snooks (whose name may 
hereafter adorn one of the Messrs. Burke’s pedigrees) was Miss Polly 
Smith, the daughter of Mr. Smith by Miss Pattipan, whose sire married a 
Miss Jones; whose mother’s (a Miss Jenkins) mother’s mother was the 
| daughter of a man who married the daughter or granddaughter of a 
Howard, a Neville, or a Courtenay, &c.; whose ancestor married the 
| granddaughter or great-granddaughter of one of the Edwards or Henries. 
| Here is at once a royal descent; and though the distance from the royal 
| source is very remote, and though the subsequent current is tortuous and 
has been polluted by many ignoble streams, it would still be sufficiently 
pure to convey a right to the crown were all the other descendants of that 
particular monarch extinct: and the most ancient peerages have been 
continually transmitted in a similar manner. 
Royal as well as noble pedigrees have often required humble though 
vigorous grafts— 
“ The noble stock was graft with crab-tree slip.” 
It was only by repeated graftings that the present royal tree has borne 
its fruits; and in our time it has had another imping from a foreign 
stock. Upon the Norman line was grafted the Plantagenet ; upon the 
Plantagenet the Mortimer ; upon the Mortimer the Tudor ; upon the Tudor 
the Stuart; upon the Stuart the Guelph; and upon the Guelph the Co- 
burg. ‘ Man will not abide in honour”; and human pride never re- 
ceived more touching lessons than in the dilution of blood which is ne- 
cessary for the transmission of the proudest honours, and in the fate 
that awaits the descendants alike of emperors, kings, and nobles. A 
descendant and one of the representatives of Thomas Duke of Gloucester, 
youngest son of Edward the Third, who was consequently entitled to 
| quarter the royal arms, (a distinction which their descent does not 
| confer upon the present Royal Family,) was the sexton of St. George’s 
| Hanover Square; and that right is now enjoyed by his sons, one an up- 
| holsterer’s apprentice, a second a saddler, and the third a shoemaker. The 
| heir of the body of a son of Robert the Second of Scotland, and the in- 
| heritor de jure of three ancient earldoms, died a pauper on the highway, 
| and was buried by the charity of his neighbours. The coheirs of some old 
baronies have been found in a workhouse ; and one of the only two re- 
presentatives of Robert FitzWalter, Marshal of the Army of God and the 
| Holy Church, the leader of the confederated Barons who extorted Magna 
Charta from King John, was a servant, and emigrated a few years ago 
at the expense of his native parish! 

A summary view of the descendants of the Kings of England was pub- 
lished some years since ; * and the facts are extremely curious. Passing 
over the descendants of James the Second, all of whom are now ex- 
tinct, and also omitting the issue of Charles the First excluded by the 
last Act of Settlement, and who are now represented by the Duke of 
Modena, the Dutchess of Lucea, and the Empress of Austria, that 
work shows who then stood in the order of succession to the crown on 
the failure of descendanis of all the respective Monarchs from George 
the Third back to William the Conqueror. 

Failing the issue of James the First, the entire representation of Henry 
the Seventh would vest in the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos; and 
his Grace does represent that Monarch’s second daughter, on whose de- 
scendants Henry the Eighth settled the crown. The author then states 
who would succeed on failure of the then Duke of Chandos’s issue. 

* “The Order of Hereditary Succession to the Crown of these Kingdoms on 
Failure of immediate Heirs; wherein the right of inheritance vested in the several 
English families lawfully descended from the blood royal of Great Britain, is de- 
' oo and successively attested. Inscribed to his Majesty.” 4to. pp. 22, V' 

‘ . 
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The present living representatives of the various branches of the an- 
cient royal families are shown by a recent curious publication, entitled 
“ Royal Descents: a genealogical list of the several persons entitled to 
quarter the arms of the Royal Houses of England,” by Mr. Charles Ed- 
ward Long. This work has been compiled with great care and accu- 
racy, by a gentleman who was fully competent to the task; and his 
Jabours are a valuable addition to genealogical and heraldic literature. 
Mr. Long informs us that the eldest coheir of Elizabeth of York, eldest 
daughter of Henry the Seventh, is the Duke of Modena; who is also the 
eldest colivir of Lionel Duke of Clarence and Edmund Duke of York, 
sons of Edward the Third, and of Edmund Earl of Kent, younger son of 
Edward the First: that the eldest coheir of Mary the youngest daughter 
of Henry the Seventh is the Duke of Buckingiam and Chandos—of 
George Duke of Clarence second son of Edward the Fourth, the Mar- 
quis of Hastings—of time-honoured Lancaster John of Gaunt, and of 
Edmund of Lancaster, son of Henry the Third, the Queen of Spain—of 
Thomas Duke of Gloucester, youngest son of Edward the Third, Lord 
Stafford—aud of Thomas of Brotherton, a son of Edward the First, Lord 


Stourton. It is only from these princes and princesses that a right to | 


quarter the royal arms (except with marks of bastardy) has been de- 
rived. The learned author does not, however, seem to be impressed with 
what appears to us as a great anomaly in our heraldic system. Every- 





body has heard of the “ seize quartiers,” which Mr. Long says is “ the 
most dificult and certainly the most satisfactory test of purity of blood ” ; 
and many hear of a Mr. Thompson or a Mr. Humfreys having several 
quarterings, among which are perhaps the royal arms of England. A | 
right to the envied “sixteen quarters” depends only upon a descent 
from sixteen of a man’s nearest ancestors who were entitled to armorial 
ensigns—that is, who were, in the foreign and true meaning of the 
word “noble.” Each coat, therefore, indicates an ancestor who was 
obtained by the marriage of the bearer's father, paternal grandfather, pa- 
ternal great-grandfather, and paternal great-great-grandfather. The 
sixteen quarters consequently show blood only : but the English system | 
professes to require two things, namely, legal representation and de- | 
scent ; that is, the ancestor whose arms are quartered by his descendants | 
must not have left any male issue. This principle is perfectly intelligible, 
and is consistent with the law of inheritance: but it is continually de- 
parted from in practice; for quarterings do not in many cases depend | 
upon representation, inasmuch as all younger sons not only bear the | 
same quarterings as the representative of their family, but they transmit 
them to their descendants. In these instances, and which explains the | 
cause of so many persons quartering the royal arms, the English system 
is inconsistent with its first principle, because the arms of royal and | 
other illustrious houses are borne by hundreds of persons who are not | 
the legal representatives of the ancestor to whom such arms belonged. | 
According to the English system, if it were properly carried out, no one 
ought to quarter the arms of an ancestor unless he were his heir or at 
least his coheiy at law. The Messrs. Burke describe the Duke of North- 
umberland as “one of the co-representatives of Henry the Seventh,” be- 
cause he quarters that Monarch’s arms: but his Grace is not one of | 
Henry’s representatives, and this right to the royal arms is derived from 
the anomalous practice alluded to of allowing younger sons to bear and 
transmit quarterings. 

The compilers have, however, committed a much more serious mistake, 
in their anxiety to confer a royal descent upon the “ Author of Pelham” ; 
and if they could grossly err with respect to so well-known a personage 
as the Countess of Barr, what faith is to be placed in their other pedi- 
grees? King Edward the First's eldest daughter, the Princess Eleanor, 
who was born in 1268, was contracted by proxy to Alphonso King of | 
Arragon; but he dying before the marriage, she became the wife, about | 
April 1294, of Henry Count of Barr, and died in 1298, four years before 
her husband.* The Messrs. Burke take no notice in this pedigree of 
her marriage with the Count of Barr; but, calling her the widow of the | 
King of Arragon, say she married Llewellyn ap Owen Lord of 
South Wales,—a gentleman whom, we will venture to say, she 
never saw,—and give her by him a son, Thomas ap Llewellyn; 
from whom they deduce “Sir Edward George Earle Lytton Bulwer 
Lytton of Knebworth, co. Herts, Bart.’ Now if Sir Edward paid the 
Messrs. Burke a fee for inserting this pedigree, we would parody Edie | 
Ochiltree’s remark to Oldbuck, and say to the Baronet, “ If they have 
really imposed the ‘pedigree’ on ye for an ancient wark, it’s our real 
opinion the bargain will never haud gude, if you would just bring 
down your heart to try it at the law, and say that they beguiled ye.” 
Unless Sir Edward can find some other source for his royal blood 
than the fair Countess of Barr, he must, we fear, be contented to forego 
the distinction : and if he will only turn to Pedigree No. LIL, he will find 
a very different account given of the Countess by these erudite genealo- 
gists, though probably as trwe as the other. 

* Sandford’s Genealogical History of the Kings of England, p. 139. Index 
Vol. 1. 798, 944. 








TISCHENDORF®S TRAVELS IN THE EAST. 
ConsTANTINE TiscuENDORFF is a German savan, who seeks to esta- 
blish a purer text of the New Testament. He considers that the text 
from the later manuscripts, used by Erasmus and Stephens, (because they 
wanted access to earlier,) have too much fettered the later editors; and that | 
the only proper mode of getting at a pure reading is by a verbatim print | 
of the manuscripts from the fourth to the tenth century that lie scattered 
through the libraries of Europe, comparing them with the quotations of | 
the earlier Fathers as well as with the earlier Latin versions. In this way, 
M. Tischendorif considers that the world would have the means of ar- | 
riving at the true text: and, supposing the munificent design executed, | 
such would be the case; the more ancient manuscripts being, cateris 
paribus, clearly of tlie greatest authority. The importance of this labour 
and expense is not so evident. M. Tischendorff speaks of the different 
tone or colouring of the text in the earlier compared with the later ver- 





| The Patriarch, who is now in his ninety-first year, has great « 


sions: but the largest changes that he notices are the text of the three 
heavenly witnesses—a matter that has been disputed to tiresomeness, and 
the omission of the story of the women taken in adultery—also a sub- 
ject of doubt from the days of St. Augustin if not earlier. And where 
theology or anything like theology is at issue, such disputes would arise 
if we had a manuscript of the age of the Apostles. Those who deemed a 
passage to be in their favour would support, and those whom it bore 
hard upon would repudiate its authenticity. 

However, M. Tischendorff is enthusiastic in his object. In pursuit of 
it he had explored the repositories of England, France, and Italy, when, 
in 1844, an opportuity offered of going to the East, and he embraced 
it with ardour. Leaving Leghorn in March, he reached Alexandria ; and 
after examining such collections of manuscripts in the Egyptian monas- 
teries as he could get access to, he started for Mount Sinai. Thence he 
returned to Egypt; then went to Judwa, to survey Jerusalem and its 
neighbourhood ; and visited the monasteries of Mount Carmel and Pat- 
mos, Smyrna and Constantinople, with a variety of less important places, 
on his way home. 

The scholarly results of his tour M. Tischendorff reserves for c'assi- 
cal publications and his editorial labours. His descriptions chiefly refer 
to the state in which he found the libraries and their contents; the learn- 
ing of the monks, and the value they attached to their treasures, or rather 
the sort of knowledge they had of them; some discussions on manu- 
scriptsewhich were not there, and any little incidents that occurred in 
connexion with the pursuit. In fact, the main object of the tour 
merely falls into place as forming a part of the personal adventures 
of the writer: nay, it is sometimes postponed to antiquarian discussions 
on localities, as at Mount Sinai and Jerusalem. This is to be regretted ; 
because the subject was a novelty in books of travels, and our author 
was strongest’ on his own ground. Writing to Germans, who do not 
travel quite so much as the motion-loving Britons, and probably do not 
so often tell their adventures to the world, he makes too much of matters 
with which the English public are already familiar, and which, be it said, 
they have had presented by artists with a more graphic style and a better 
taste. M. Tischendorff has something of the sedateness of the German 
and the rust of the scholar and recluse, which he aims at combining with 
the vivacious manner and sentiment of the Frenchman. Not content 
with describing things and routes which are familiar to English readers, 
he must indulge in rhapsodies, sometimes upon the scene before him, 
sometimes about personal reminiscences, the last not always intelligible, 
but intended to be tender. There is, too, a dash of bad taste about some 


| of his stories, and for a learned man he seems occasionally rather ignorant 


of Oriental usages. 

Upon other matters of learning our author is more at home. He is 
familiar with the early travellers in the East, and by that means is some- 
times able to give to the present the interest of contrast by comparing it 
with the past. The foreign eye with which he regards things is an- 
other source of occasional novelty, or at least of curiosity, especially 
when German and British ideas clash. The savan’s personal qualifica- 
tions for a traveller are not of the highest kind: in the Desert or in 
Syria he takes every one for a bandit; “the sea, the open sea,” turns 
him very queasy ; and the common accidents of navigation become memo- 
rabilia— 

—“ the waves oozing through the port-hole made 
His berth a little damp and him afraid. 
But in spite of these amusing traits, the book is slow, and somewhat dry. 
The descriptions of nature are short, without producing the effect which 
follows a brief exhibition of salient points; and the author falls into the 
plan of the common tourist who has crammed for his journey and 
exhibits at every spot the commonplaces of its history. In the case of 


| Tischendorff the knowledge is probably genuine; and the scenes of 
| Palestine are memorable both in sacred and profane story. The mode, 


however, is so common that it has become vulgarized. 

The best parts of the book are those which relate to the search for 
manuscripts. The interest may often be only bibliographical, and the 
result is sometimes nothing; but there are reality in the subjects, under- 


| standing in the author, and often some incident in the pursuit. 


THE GERMANIC GRECIAN AND THE GREEK PATRIARCH. 

I was informed by many persons of a treasury of manuscripts that had reached 
Cairo from Antioch about twenty years ago. It consisted of an entire library 
conveyed to Cairo as security, and was in the immediate possession of the Patri- 
arch. No person conversant with such matters had seen these manuscripts, and 


| therefore the stories about them were exaggerated into romance. The incredible 


addition was soon made that this library was walled-up. The Austrian Consul- 
General endeavoured in the kindest manner to obtain for me an elucidation of the 
mystery. To effect this, he thought the best plan would be to make a direct ap- 
plication to the Patriarch, with whom he was personally acquainted. We there- 
fure rode one Sunday in company with a native Greek to Old Cairo, where the 
Patriarch resides when absent from Alexandria. ‘ 7 
After the preliminaries of reception by an aged female domestic, who hospitably 
entertained us with coffve and pipes, the Patriarch himself appeared in his home 
costume, which was sufficiently Tistinguished to indicate his high rank. Pope 
Gregory XVI. was more simply clad when he admitted me to a ——— 
ignity in his ap- 
pearance; his long white beard, which falls down upon his breast, becomes him 
very well; his stature is above the ordinary height. We exchanged a few friendly 
words; in the course of which I told him, that the chief ecclesiastic of my own 
country was, like him, a wonder also in his reverend appearance; for he equally 
resisted the attacks of extreme old age by the indestructible bearing of a cheerful 
temperament. ng “ B 
We rapidly approached the object of our visit. The Consul-General told him 
that I was a profound Hellenist, although I had never been in Greece. The Pa- 
triarch then called for a printed Greek book in folio, I think it was a volume 
of Chrysostomus, and he requested me to read in it. I presumed he wished to 
hear how we un-Grecians pronounce Greek, and I read him a couple of lines ac- 
cording to our Leipsic pronunciation. To my great mortification, 1 did not suc- 
ceed in this examination; I may fairly record it asa failure. The Patriarch = 
this experiment was of opinion that I had scarcely yet learnt the alphabet. We 
intermingled a little mirth in our hasty explanations; but the mishap was not to 
be repaired. I conversed also in Greek with him: but the least mistake in the 
Romaic pronunciation, or even a false accent—I had latterly become accustomed 
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to pronounce the Greek according to its quantity—he urged harshly in confirma- 
tion of his opinion. It would seem that the Patriarch had the delicate ear of a 
Parisian lady. It was now, indeed, difficult to make him a that my 
studies of manuscripts could be of any consequence. My Coder Ephrdmi Syri 
Rescripius sounded like a pleasant fable. Upon hearing of it, he retorted with 
how could I read manuscript, when I could not even read a printed text ? 

The Consul began to lose his temper, and told him he might wholly rely upon 
him, and that our great object was only to obtain the privilege of the sight of his 
concealed library. Upon wishing to know why we so eagerly sought to see it, 
we informed him that my object was to inspect the ancient codices of the original 
text of the New Testament, in order to derive a text from their combination 
which might approach as closely as possible to what was written by the Apostles. 
But he added, we have all that we require: we have the Evangelists, we have the 
Apostles, what can we desire more? The idea of criticism seems to have struck 
his ears for the first time in his ninety-first year. He became thougitful and dis- 
trustful upon our explanations. At last he availed himself of the circumstance 
that the library was walled-up, and could be entered only at a great outlay; 
whereupon we mentioned that we were willing to bear all the charges. Neverthe- 
less he seemed only apparently to concur, and we very speedily withdrew. * * * 

But to revert to the walled-up library of the Patriarch: we induced several 
Greeks of distinction to attach themselves to our interests; nevertheless we were 
still unsuccessful, for as an opponent we had to combat with a narrow-minded 
dogmatism, which saw in my critical labours upon the sacred text some undefined 
danger threaten the status quo of the faith of the Greek Church. 

At last I found a powerful auxiliary in a German physician, a man whose name 
had been already very long dear to me. He made his professional intercourse, as 
family pbysician to the Procurator of the Patriarch, available for my object, and 
upon him some influence was gained by the representation that upon my return 
to Europe I should make an unfavourable report respecting this unapproachable 
walled-up Patriarchal library. The Procurator promised that he would have this 
library opened for me: but I was not present personally when this took place; 
and the number of manuscripts that I had the opportunity of examining from it 
was very small, whereas the remaining conteuts of the library consisted ostensibly 
of many thousand printed books. I strongly suspected that | was not ingenuously 
dealt with: yet those few manuscripts have yielded most welcome results. 





LIBRARY OF THE SAMARITANS AT NAPLUS. 

I was now anxious to visit the Samaritan synagogue, being exceedingly curious 
to inspect the celebrated manuscripts which it contains. There was no difficulty 
in obtaining access. A Rabbin, but not the chief, who had remained engaged with 
the Pasha, led us to a small oratory which, was covered with straw mats, and not 
to be trodden except bare-footed. Upon a book-shelf LI observed about twenty 
manuscripts, chiefly upon parchment. To several | unhesitatingly accord an age 
of many hundred years. One exhibited by many peculiarities—for instance, that 
of being written in three columns—an antiquity of more than a thousand years. 
But I was chiefly occupied with the alleged exceedingly ancient manuscript whicli 
is said to contairf a statement to the effect that it was written thirteen years after 
the death of Mosés, by Abischua, the son of Phineas, who was grandson of Aaron. 
The Rabbin brought us a tin case, within which lay the manuscript, like a large 
synagogue roll of parchment, enveloped in a costly covering of crimson silk with 
embroidered golden letters. It bears undeniable traces of antiquity. I examined 
the parchment, the colour of the ink, the system of the lines, the punctuation, the 
divisions, none of which have initials, and the characters, as well as they could 
be examined without a knowledge of the Samaritan. All combine to convey the 
idea of a manuscript of the sixth century. Even under this supposition it neces- 
sarily holds a very distinguished rank among all the ancient parchment codices of 
both the East and the West. With respect to the allege: statement, it may not, 
if in fact it exist, be considered otherwise than as a transcript carelessly copied 
from former documents, and incorporated in it as a note founded on a remote tra- 


dition. Perhaps this Abischua took some share in writing the original Penta- 
teuch. In that case, the statement in question would receive some elucidation 


from the practice in the Greek manuscripts of the Gospel, wherein is frequently 
noted that it was written by Matthew, by John, &c., as well as the year in which 
it was first promulgated. These notices have misled uninformed persons. For 
instance, I found in a celebrated library, inscribed in a manuscript of the Gospel, 
a remark from the pen of the librarian himself, to the effect that the manuscript 
was written by the rhetorician Hebraides, in the tenth century after Christ’s as- 
cension, and referred to an ancient commentary. But what stood in this com- 
mentary? Nothing more than that the Gospel of St. Matthew was published ten 
years after Christ's ascension, and that in the Hebrew tongue. 

But | return to the Samaritans at Naplus. I do not believe that it would be 
impossible to obtain their manuscripts; and I feel convinced that thereby a pre- 
cious treasure would be gained for even the largest library in Europe. 

The following is a rather favourable specimen of the manner in which 
M. Tischendorit combines Scriptural reminiscences and tradition; ge- 
nerally treating the latter with a singular mixture of critical scepticism 
and sentimental belief. 

“ Bir enjoys distinction in Christian tradition. It formed the first day's journey 
of Joseph and Mary (St. Luke, ii. 43) upon their return from the passover; and 
it was here they sought Jesus, when twelve years old, among their friends, and 
missed him. ‘There is nothing inconsistent in this tradition; as from ancient cus- 
tom, even at the present day, the Easter pilgrims extend their first day’s journey 
homeward only as far as Bir; the pilgrims trom Galilee :nay also long since have 
practised the same custom. Our road to Nazareth was certainly the same which 
our Lord and his disciples repeatedly took when he went to the festival. These 
reminiscences were the dearest company. In our frequent descent from the pre- 
cipitous mountain declivities of this district, I clearly comprehen ‘ed how correctly 
the sacred text, speaking of the paschal journey of Jesus, usually says (John 
vii. 10) ‘went he also wp unto the feast.’” e 

M. Tischendorff’s parting at Patmos from the wife and sister-in-law 


of his host, furnishes an example of the manner in which he sometimes | 


mingles sentimental and Scriptural matters with creature comforts. 


“But I must relate my farewell from the house of my host. As my visit hap- | 


pened during the Greek fasts, our mid-day repast consisted consequeutly of ap- 
propriate dishes; but defore | again stepped on board ship a roasted chicken was 
sent after me by the careful hostess. Juring the afternoon, I had exchanged 


many friendly words with both the black-eyed sisters, and had certainly enter- | 


tained more kind thoughts than I could express in words. Upon taking leave, 
the lady herself hastened suddenly to a flowering shrub close to the house, broke 
two blossoms off, and brought them to me. ‘The blossoms were very beautiful, 
but the eyes of the giver shone still more beautifully. Her sister ran to an odo- 
riferous plant, and brought me a nosegay from it. “It was therefore with tender 
emotion that | parted from the two sweet daughters of the island of St. Join. I 
thought of the favourite exhortation of St. John with which he was 
to address the community, ‘Beloved, let us love one another.’ (1 John, iv. 7. 
Who would not suppose that these ladies of Patinos bore the farewell of their in- 
structor faithfully in their hearts? ” 


EVANS'’S SUGAR~-PLANTBR’S MANUAL. 
DestRUCTION at certain epochs, to be followed by replacement in order to 
advance, seems a law of the natural, the national, and the social world. 
The history of the earth as unfolded by geology exhibits this principle in 


accustomed | 





| every stage of progress. History and tradition, o1 tradition’s echoes, point 

> the invasion of an inferior by a superior race, and the national destruc. 
tion or absorption of the former. Greece and Italy, under unknown or 
| disputed colonists—Gaul, Spain, and Britain, under the Romans—are 

merely an illustration of the principle which is now at work among the 
| aborigines of America and Australasia. It would be needless to point out 
how social changes operate upon manners, and whole classes become ex« 
tinct as one grade advances upon another : where is now the feudal 
baron, or the courtier wit, or even “ the fine old English gentleman” ? 
In looking at industrial occupations, the destruction of copyists to be res 
| placed by printers will at once recur to every mind. In the memory of 
lus all, the “long stage” with its “characters” has nearly vanished 
| from the land ; and other if less rapid and staring changes have already 
taken place in various branches of industry, or are now in progress. It 
| 
' 


is possible that the entire English and Irish agriculturists must be re- 
placed ; probable that the West [ndian planters must share the same fate, 
Whether this is to be accomplished by total ruin, or by absorption, or by 
a social change brought about by giving new ideas to the existing race, 
would be difficult to decide upon after the experiment, much more & 
priori. 

To contribute something to the last aliernative—to change measures 
rather than men—is the object of Dr. W. J. Evans in the Sugar- 
Planter’s Manual. De. Evaus fully admits the difficulties in which 
the planter is involved by partial free trade, which has destvoyed his pro- 
tection without giving Aim freedom of industry, by the want of labour 
under which he suflers, by the destruction of capital and the loss of 
profits which crude and popularity-hunting legislation entailed upon 
him, and the depression and lack of enterprise that such a state of pres- 
sure produces in the mind, Still he thinks that something may be done 
by the introduction of agricultural machinery or implements, except in 
British Guiana, which, from “the nature of the country, is at present 
wholly dependent on manual labour.” In his opinion, however, the prin- 
cipal means of safety are, first, greater attention to the quality of the cane 
and the precise time of cutting it, so as to secure a richer quality aud larger 
quantity of “juice” ; second, improvements in the manufacture, from the 
first “pressure” of the canes till the shipment of the sugar and molasses. 
This last section is indeed ¢he subject of the book; for the quality and 
| treatment of the cane are rather generally suggested than specifically 
directed. 

The Sugar-Planter’s Manual consists of two leading divisions ; the 
first relating to the physiology and chemistry of the sugar-caue, the second 
to the various processes of the sugar-manufacture. In the first part, Dr. 
Evans explains the structure and component parts of the cane in various 
stages of its growth; and, by an analysis of its elements, shows how 
readily sugar, through minute causes, may become glucose, (that is, the 
saccharine matter of fruits which never erystallizes,) or undergo other 
changes that injure the quality or lessen the quantity of the produce, or 
cause increased expense in extracting it. Hence he adduces the rules he 
lays down as to judgement in the choice of the plant and the time of 
cutting, the rapidity with which it should be conveyed to the mill for 
crushing lest decomposition should ensue, and the advantage of draining 
where the soil requires it and the means of the proprietor permit it. Ina 
literary point of view, this part is perhaps too elaborated, by evolving too 
minutely the principles of botanical chemistry, and an arrangement which 
has the effect of repetition; but it is well adapted for acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of the physiology and properties of the sugar-cane. 

The practical application of botanical and manufacturing chemistry to 
the production of sugar is the subject of the second division ; and it forms, 
we think, the most useful part of Dr. Evans's work. The Doctor himself 
appears to be practically acquainted with the processes as conducted in 
several sugar-growing colonies; he has carefully studied the various 
contributions of foreign chemists to the science, or the business of 
| sugar-manufacture, especially from the beet-root; and he has gleaned 
some floating knowledge upon the subject from those colonies in which he 
has not been. He possesses a great quality for a practical improver—a 
sensible mind. He draws a distinction between chemical and commercial 
production—between that which is best and that which wader the cir- 
cumstances can best be done. Many processes, available to the refiner 
, amidst the skilled labour and dense manufacturing population of Europe, 
| are beyond the power of the planter, or could not in his circum- 
stances be profitably applied. As the subject is of great importance to 
the West Indian proprietor and the public at large, it may not be useless 
to give a geueral idea of the sugar-manufacture, so far as to make Dr. 
Evans’s views intelligible. 

Healthy cane in a state of maturity is shown by chemical experiment to 
consist of 90 parts of fluid and 10 of solid matters ; the fluid constituting 
what is called cane-juice, the solid consisting of woody fibre. The quan- 
tity of sugar in the juice has been variously estimated; indeed, indepen- 
dently of accidental circumstances, it must differ with the quality of the 
| cane. Dr. Evans takes the sugar at 18 per cent of the fluid, but considers 
| that it not unfrequently exceeds 22 per cent. To extract it «// is possible 
to the chemist in his laboratory, but impossible for the planter: or if it could 
be done, the expenses would absorb the profit. Our author, however, 
considers that a much larger amount may be obtained than is now done; 
and the chief end of Zhe Sugar-Planter’s Manual is to point out the 
way. 

When the cane is eut, the first operation is to carry it to the mill, 
where it is crushed by means of rollers in order to extract the juice. 
There are no regular statistics of the average amount of cane-juice practi- 
| cally extracted ; it must vary with the efficiency of the mills and the 
| motive power: but instead of 90 parts, the highest estimated average is 
only between 50 and 60 per cent. M. Duprez, who was sent by the 
French Government to Guadaloupe to make experiments, could only ex- 
tract from the mills in that island 68°5 per cent at the highest, and his 
average was only 56 per cent. Other calculators give a lower amount 
for other places. Dr. Evans says— 
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“ The lowest amount that my own observation, in the West Indies, permits me 
to give, is 47 per cent, and the highest 61 per cent: but, as I have just mentioned, 
it has been too limited to be offered as an authority. In the island of Madeira, I 
obtained at two different times by the shame mill, and from canes of similar charac- 
ter and quality, 47-5 and 70 2 per cent of juice. The mi!) was a small one, made 
at Aberdeen about two years previously, on the ordinary principle, with horizontal 
rollers; and the motive power was cattle. During the experiment which fur- 
nished the last and largest result, the rollers were braced more than usually tight, 


and the number of canes introduced at a time were five or six, being the utmost | 
that the strength of the cattle would admit of. The canes were squeezed once | 


only; indeed, the megass was too much lacerated to admit of its being passed 
between the rollers a second time with advantage.” 

Dr. Evans therefore concludes, that a much larger quantity of cane- 
juice could be produced thau is now obtained, by increasing the motive 
power of the mills, and by a better system of managing them, as well as 
by treating the canes when in a certain condition. 

“ By following the foregoing rules, the quantity of cane-juice may be increased 
at least 20 per cent; that is, a inill which ordinarily gives 50 Ibs. of juice for every 
100 Ibs. of canes which are crushed by it, may by 
crease the quautity to 60 Ibs. at least, and the one w 
may be mace to vield 70 Ibs. from a like quantity. 

* This ainelioration may be obtained without any additional outlay of money; a 
little watchfulness on the part of the p! inter, to see that his orders are carried out, 
being all that is required for its accomplistiunent. 

“ There are, unfortunately, many mills, which, either from age, the want of so- 
lidity originally, or from a truction altogether imperfect, produce even an in- 
ferior result to those given above. A comparative anielioration will follow the ap- 
plication of these rules in all cases; Lut the only real amelioration which ean be 
effected in the cases alluced to, is the removal of the old mill and the erection of a 
new one. The present, it is true, are not the times when sugar properties in the 
West Indies permit an indiscriminate outlay of capital for the purchase of new 
machinery. But it must be remeinbered, that the difference between 45 or 50 Ibs. 
and 70 Ibs. of juice, extracted from equal quantities of canes, indicates a corre- 
sponding difference in the amount of the crop; while the annual expense attend- 
ing the cultivation of the estate would be in both cases the same.” 

There lurks, however, in the planter’s mind, a reason for not extract- 
ing all the juice which he can, and very probably he may urge it in 
formal argument : the refuse of the canes, or sncgass as it is called, is his 
fuel, by which the succeeding crop of sugar is prepared. If, therefore, 
he increases his quantity of juice, he lessens his stock of fuel. To this 
Dr. Evans replies, that natural changes deprive him of much of the com- 
bustive matter in the megass; and that were it not so, it would be 
cheaper to make more sugar and buy fuel. 

“ It is found in practice impossible to dry the megass in such a manner as to 
preserve within it the quantity of combustible materials given above 
ther it be stacked at once, or be previously exposed fi 
the sun, fermentation of the juice retained in it commences, and the sugar is con- 
verted into incombustible bodies, as gum, lactic acid, & 





tich now produces 60 Ibs. 











i little attention be made to in- | 


the sugar-planter, even when he may be already acquainted with some of 
them: but we have said enough to indicate the scope and character of 
the work. And the latter suggestions of Dr. Evans are rather distin- 
guished for cumulative effect than for the large promise which he holds 
forth by improved modes of crushing the canes. The recommendation to 
reboil the molasses is perhaps of the most striking character. 

“ By the mode at present pursued of potting in the hogshead, the drainage as 
it escapes passes directly into the molasses’ cistern, a cavity situated immediately 
beneath the beams of the curing-house. This cistern is consequently exposed and 
open. It is lined with cement, and is seldom in a perfect state of repair. 

“ Here the molasses remain until they are shipped, or until they are required 
for distillation. The result is, as might be expected, rats, cockroaches, and other 
vermin, creep in and assist by their decomposition the rapidity and degree of the 
fermentation which under any circumstances is sooner or later certain to arise. 

“In the palmy days of West India prosperity, this lax and improper system 
may in some degree have been excusable, owing to the highly remunerative prices 
obtained for all the produce; at present it can only be considered as one of extra- 
vagunee, and therefore of loss, 

“ In the first place, a quantity of molasses is always lost, either in consequence 
of the leakage of the cistern, or from its absorption by the cement. 2. Owing to 
the evaporation constantly going on, a quantity of a soft, whitish, and amorphous 
sugar, Is precipitated to the bottom of the cistern. 3. The vinous and acetous 
fermentation set in; and a part of the saccharine matter is converted into carbonic 





| acid, alcohol, and acetic acid or vinegar, while another part is converted into un- 


| refiner at home. 


For whe- | 
me hours to the rays of 


+, or into others which are | 


rapidly evolved, as carbonic acid and aleohol; so that when the time arrives when | 


its use as fuel is required, little more remains available for the purpose than the 
woody fibre: that is to say, that instead of obtaining 17} of fuel from canes which 
have given 50 parts in 100 of juice, 10 parts only are actually serviceable; and 
the amount of evaporation which could be effected by this quantity would be 
equal to 50 lbs. of water only. 

“ The planter would appear to be in a great measure aware of this fact, by 
offering as a reason for the imperfect pressure to which he submits the canes, the 
fear of having a larger evaporation to effect than his fuel is capable of accom- 
plishing. When he states, however, that by imperfect pressure he is thereby ob- 
taining a proportionately increased supply of fuel for the following year, he is 
manifestly in error: for the only constituent of the cane on which he can rely for 
that purpose is the woody fibre, which will be equally abundant to whatever ex- 
tent the pressure may have been carried. 

“ To exemplify the loss which a sugar plantation annually sustains from an 
adherence to this most shamefully extravagant system, I will suppose, that by 
increased pressure the amount of cane-juice obtained is augmented merely from 
50 Ibs. to 60 Ibs. in every 100 lbs. of canes. It is clear that the amount of sugar, 
molasses, and rum, must be increased in the same proportion; and, therefore, an 
estate which otherwise would give 200 tons as its annual product of sugar, would 
from this cause alone afford 240 tons. 

“ Let us also suppose, that there being no other available fuel at hand in place 
of the megass, coals have to be imported from England at an expense of 1/. per 
ton, and that 240 tons would be required to evaporate the requisite quantity of 
cane-juice to make the same number of tons of sugar: the price of the coals would 
represent the expense attending the augmentation of the produce. The sugar 
would be worth at least 20/. per ton; consequeutly the clear gain would be 8000. 
less 2401, or 5601. 

“ The profit, however, would not be confined to the mere increase of 40 tons 
of sugar: the megass, after due fermentation, would produce an amount of farm 
yard manure, which, when thrown upon the land, would angment the quantity of 


canes for the ensuing crop at least 20 per cent, and in the greater number of | 


colonies very much more. 
that after a good supply of manure readily yield, in favourable seasons, three tons 
of sugar per acre, which without that assistance would not yield one.” 

The cane-juice, whatever may be the percentage extracted, holds in 
solution other substances besides sugar. 


quantity, but important from their effects. Soe of these particles are 


These are not large in point of 


In Barbadoes, for instance, there are many estates 


saline, which art cannot remove: they must be prevented, by acting | 


upon the soil in which the cane grows. The other substances are three- 
fold,—insoluble impurities, such as earthy matter, pieces of cane, Ke. ; 
the proteine compounds, albumen, caseine ; and soluble colouring matter. 
These are got rid of partly by mechanical means, and partly by the appli- 
cation of heat and the use of clarifying substances. The first process, 
which is called clarifying, is followed by evaporation ; whose object is, by 
means of heat to drive off some of the watery particles, till the cane-juice 


is concentrated into the consistency of a s rup of a certain degree of 


density. After this syrup has undergone treatments according to the 
evils to be remedied, it is fitted for crystallization ; a process which it 


performs of itself while in the act of cooling, though it requires some 
The erystals form the common brown sugar of | 


mechanical assistance. 


Commerce; the viscid part which drains away is the molasses; aud then | 


the sugar-manufacture under the present system terminates, 


An account is given in detail of all these processes; and Dr. Evans | 


enters at length into various modes of improving them, either with the 
existing means or by new methods. He also discusses the different dis- 
Coveries that have lately been made on the Continent or in this country 


in relation to the sugar manufacture, and considers how far they may be | 


applicable to our colonies. 


erystallizable glucose. Thus, from a fluid possessing a bland, sweet, and sugary 
taste, the molasses are often changed into one having an offensive smell and a 
forvigu and disagreeable taste. During the voyage these changes continue, and 
often increase in intensity, from the high temperature existing in the hold of the 
ship. Nevertheless, in spite of all the injuries which they have received, the 
molasses, on their arrival in this country, find a market, and by the skill of the 
purchaser are converted into sugar of a quality superior to that from which 
they were orizinally obtained. 

“Can there be a greater proof of the ruinous management of a West India 
sugar estate than this fact? (In Jamaica, owing to the high price obtained for 
the rum, the molasses are wholly converted into that spirit, and the loss is con- 
siderably diminished in consequence; but in those colonies from which molasses 
are exported, the decomposition which they undergo is a serious item in the de 
preciation of revenue of every estate y’” 

Since Dr. Evans fully admits the evils under which the West Indian 
labours from a depressing legislation, his last remark bears rather hard 
upon the planter. It is but a few years since refined or indeed improved 
processes were entirely forbidden to him, in order to protect the sugar- 
A duty of 82. 8s. the hundredweight was imposed upon 
what is popularly called “ lump” sugar ; duties of varying amount, but 
higher than the article could fetch in the market, were placed upon any 
intermediate produce ; and, in short, brown sugar (muscovado) was en- 
forced upon the planter by act of Parliament. From the time when the 
Whig Ministry began their career of West Indian impolicy by the Ap- 
prentice Bill, to the moment of their deathbed Corn, Timber, and Sugar 
Budget, these evils remained unmitigated ; Sir Robert Peel left them un- 
touched in his great reform of the Tariff; and though some modification 
of the restrictions which fetter the sugar-grower have latterly taken place, 
very many still remain to encumber the free action of the planter. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books. 

/llustrations of Instinct, deduced from the Habits of British Animals. By 
Jonathan Couch, F.L.S., &c. 

Travels in Western Africa, in 1845 and 1846; comprising a Journey from 
Whydah, through the Kingdom of Dahomey, to Adofoodia, in the interior. 

3y John Duncan, late of the First Life Guards, and one of the late Niger 
Expedition. In two volumes. 

Journal of an Overland Expedition in Australia, from Moreton Bay to 
Port Essington, a distance ot upwards of 3,000 miles, during the years 1844- 
1845. By Dr. Ludwig Leichhardt. 

Notes of a Residence at Rome, in 1846. By a Protestant Clergyman. Reve- 
rend M. Vicary, B.A. 

The New Navy List, and General Record of the Service of Oilicers of the 
Royal Navy and Royal Marines. Conducted by Joseph Allen, Esq. 

Three Years’ Wanderings in the Northern Provinces of China, including a 
Visit to the Tea, Silk, and Cotton Countries; with an Account of the Agri- 
culture and Horticulture of the Chinese, New Plants, &c. By Robert 
Fortune, Botanical Collector to the Horticultural Society of London, &c. 
With numerous Illustrations. Second edition. 

[ Besides a revision and incidental additions, Mr. Fortune has added a new chapter 
on Tea to this second edition of his Wanderings in China. The object is to ad- 
vocate the views of those who are contending for a large reduction of the duties 
on tea; and some of Mr. Fortune's statistics are drawn from English pamphlets, 
The conclusion he arrives at from these supplied facts, added to his own experi- 
ence of the country, is similar to Sir George Staunton’s—that the consumption of 
tea in China is so vast, that the total cessation of the European deimand would 
* scarcely affect the native market”; while an increased demand could readily be 
supplied either from the actual stock or by extended cultivation. 

Mr. Fortune also alludes to the growth of teas in India. He considers parts of 
the Himalaya mountains better fitted for the cultivation of the tea-plant than 
Assam; and refers to the successful experiments made under the orders of Govern- 
ment in the neighbourhood of Almorah and in the Deyra Doon by Chinese culti- 


| vators, sent from the Assam nurscries. Time and experience must test this opi- 


nion. The possibility of raising a crop or manufacturing an article, and t 
power of furnishing large and steady supplies of it at a low and profitable price, 
are two very distinct things. According to Mr. Fortune's description of the tea 
countries, the cultivation of the tea and its subsequent manufacture are the 
work of peasantry of entire districts. Before India can furnish a commercial sup- 
ply, it must have a tea populativa, as well as a tea climate and tea plants.) 
History of Europe, trom the Commencement of the French Kevolution in 
1789 to the Restoration of the Bourbons in 1815. By Archibald Alison, 
F.R.S.E., Advocate. Volume the ninth. Seventh edition. 
(This ninth volume of Alison only embraces a year of time, but that ¢ 
involves great events,—the battle of Trafalgar, and its concurrent actions, which 
destroyed the Continental fleets; the campaign ot Austerlitz; the administration 
and death of Fox. Mr. Alison also introduces a chapter on Pitt's finance, in 
which he sticks to his old love of the sinking-fund and “compound interest.” 
Though he might not admit the proposition stated plainly, yet it is evident that 
he thinks there is something substantive in what he calls finance; and 
schemes of paper money, and juggles of a similar character about debts and 
taxes, may “ somehow or other” be made to do what can oaly be done by wealth 


These points will all have much interest for | —that is to say, by “the produce of land and labour.” 
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Select Writings of Robert Chambers. Volume VII. Popular Rhymes of 
Scotland. ‘Third edition, with additions. Original Poems. 

[The few original poems appended to the “ Popular Rhymes of Scotland” are the 
most remarkable feature of this volume, as they indicate the same genius for the 
actual that Robert Chambers displays in his prose writings. To large themes he 
scarcely seems equal. National or chivalrous — are rather prosaic in his 
hands: the thoughts are just and appropriate, but level. Upon more homely sub- 
jects he is at home; and though his verses of this kind may be somewhat deticient 
in fire, they are real in their sentiment and close in their diction. ] 

The Life and Works of William Cowper. Volame V. 

( The fifth volume ends the life of the poet; and is followed by a little disquisition 
on his character, by Mr. Grimshawe, chiefly to show that religion was not the 
cause of his mental depression, but was on the contrary a means of alleviation. } 

Zaddok, the Hebrew Wanderer. By H. Hardinge Freiburg. Canto I. 

Mr. Zaddok is a sort of Jew Childe Harold, who has lost wife, children, and 

riends, and is wandering about in search of truth—at least this is our interpre- 
tation of the state of affairs. Ilis pilgrimage begins at Nice; and he is just ar- 
rived in England, via Marseilles and Paris, when the first canto ends. The 
author, like Byron, writes in his own person, not Zaddok’s; and the poem is in- 
tended to consist of reflection and description: but it does not exactly fulfil the 
writer's intentions. Some of the stanzas might be printed as prose, with gain as 
regards structure, though their meaning would be still obscure. The publication 
of Zaddok: is a mistake. } 

The Practice of the House of Commons on the Trial of Controverted 
Elections; being an Analysis of the Election Act, 7 and 8 Vict. cap. 103; 
with short Directions for Preparing Election Petitions, and conducting 
the subsequent Proceedings. And an Appendix, containing the relative 
Acts of Parliament, various necessary forms, and a scale of allowances to 
witnesses. 

[This publication is not intended to exhibit the law of elections, but the practice 
of the House of Commons as modified by the late act upon the subject—7 & 8 
Vic. cap. 103, and two previous acts upon bribery—4 & 5 Vic. cap. 57, and 5 and 
6 Vic. cap. 102. The body of the book contains a seriatim account of the suc- 
cessive steps to be taken and the forms to be complied with in disputing a seat. 
The above-named acts are printed in the appendix, together with a variety of 
jorms. ] 

Summer Excursions in the County of Kent, and along the Banks of the 
River Thames and Medway. illustrated with one hundred and forty 
Engravings on wood, from Original Sketches. 

This volume contains a collection of the pretty little Guides to various places ad- 
ee to the Thames, that have been published at different times by Messrs. Orr. 
a handy pocket book, the excursionist has Greenwich, Woolwich, Eltham, Erith, 
Gravesend, Rochester, and their various vicinities, elegantly described both in the 
present and the past, and profusely illustrated with cuts. ] 

The Home af Shakspere Illustrated and Described. By F. W. Fairholt, 

F.S.A., Agthor of “ Costume in England,” &c. Thirty-three Engravings. 
[A pretty little book, containing a detailed and interesting account of the build- 
ings and localities connected with Shakspere in Stratford and its neighbourhood. 
The antiquarian and traditional part is compiled, but animated by a vivacious and 
critical spirit, the latter leaning to belief. The descriptions of things as they are 
or as they were lately are original. The cuts are plentiful and characteristic. } 

The National Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge. Volume II. 

[The second volume of this condensed reproduction of the “ Penny Cyclopedia” 
contains an immense number of articles, with a large amount of various and use- 
ful information; but we begin to doubt whether the work will be completed in 
the stipulated number of volumes. Two volumes, and no further than “ Ba,” 
looks suspicious. ] 

InLustRATED Work. 


The Bottle. In eight Plates, designed and etched by George Cruikshank. 
(Mr. Cruikshank has at entered an enlarged field, in size and design. Ina 
series of etchings depicting the drunkard’s progress, from tasting the first “drop” 
to infamy, murder, and madness, he emulates the power of Hogarth to inculcate 
moral lessons with his life-giving pencil. In force of expression, and minute at- 
tention to details in filling up the accessories of each scene, these etchings are 
—_ the best of George Cruikshank’s efforts, many and excellent as they 

ve been. But is not the drunkard made to take too great a leap at starting ? 
The immediate consequences of “ the first drop” are represented to be discharge 
from employment, and domestic desolation. The first drop has taken too much 
effect. It seems as if the artist were in haste to approach the tragic scenes, where 
he might indulge in the representation of the more violent passions. } 


ERRATUM, 


Ours was the error, last week, in charging the compilers of The Houses 
of Parliament as they Are with inaccuracy in respect to the Speaker. There 
is as yet no Speaker elected for the new House of Commons; though there 
is no doubt on what Member the choice will fall when the Houses of Par- 
liament meet. 


BIRTHS. 

On the 28th July, at Castellamare, Naples, the Lady of the Rey. J. W. Bryan, Rec- 
tor of Clidesden cum Farleigh, Hants, of a daughter. 

On the 27th August, at Hither Green, Lewisham, the Ilon, Mrs. Spring Rice, of a 
daughter. 

On the 27th, at the Vicarage, East Farleigh, the Wife of the Rey. Henry William 
Wilberforce, of a son. 

On the 28th, at Betchworth House, Surrey, the Hon. Mrs. Arbuthnot, of a son. 

On the 28th, at Rossie Priory, North Britain, Lady Maria Ponsonby, of a son. 

On the 29th, at Kilkenny Castle, the Marchioness of Ormonde, of a son. 

On the 29th, at Clifton, the Lady Teignmouth, of a son. 

On the 29th, at Galloway House, Scotland, the Countess of Galloway, of a daughter. 

On the 30th, at Limerick, the Lady of Lieut.-Col. Louis, Commanding Royal Horse 
Artillery, of a daughter. 

On the 3ist, at Montagu House, Tunbridge Wells, the Lady of Sir Walter James, 
Bart., of a stillborn daughter. 

On the 3list, at Trent Park, Lady Agneta Bevan, of a still-born child, 


MARRIAGES. 

On the 10th June, at Bareilly, in the East Iucies, Henry Pidcock, Esq., Bengal Civil 
Service, and Commissioner of Revenue and Circuit of the Rohilkhund Division, to Au- 
gusta Bramley, youngest daughter of the late Licut.-Col. Charles Fraser, Bengal Light 
Cavalry. 

On the 25th August, at Woolston House, Loddiswell, Devon, Walter Charles Edward 
Snow, Esq., Eighty-fourth Regiment, to Harriett Eliza Maria Vaughan, third daughter 
of the Venerable Archdeacon Edward Vaughan, late of Madras. 

On the 3lst, at St. George's, Hanover Square, Thomas Boughton, Esq , of Burlington 
Street, to Mary Lucy, third daughter of the late Sir John R. Whitefoord, K.C.H. 

On the 3ist, at St. Pancras Church, James Raymond, Esq., Epping House, Little Berk- 
ampstead, Heris, to Anna Maria, second daughter of the late Swynfen Jervis, Esq., | 
of Tavistock Place. 





DEATHS. 

On the 25th August, at Lausanne, Elizabeth Mary, sixth daughter of the late Major- 
General Sir John M‘Caskill ; in her 15th year. 

On the 26th, at Oxford, John Wootten, Esq., M.D., of Balliol College, and one of the 
Physicians of the Radcliffe Infirmary ; in his 48th year. 

On the 27th, at Margate, Nicholas Carlisle, Esq., K H., D.C.L., F.R.S., &c., upwards 
of forty years one of the Secretaries of the Society of Antiquaries ; in his 77th year. 
an the 28th, Elizabeth Large, Wife of James Large, Esq., Malpas, Cheshire; in her 

year. 


On the 28th, in Church Street, Stoke Newington, Rosamond Post; in her 93d year, 

On the 29th, Charles Steele, the eldest son of the late Mr. Sergeant Bompas ; in hig 
23d year. 

On the Ist September, in Gloucester Place, Sir Richard Dobson, M.D., F.R.S., &e., 
Inspector of Hospitals and Fleets; in his 74th year. 





MILITARY GAZETTE. 


Orrice or ORDNANCE, Aug. 27.—Corps. of Royal Engineers—Sec. Capt. R. C. Mood 
to be Capt, vice Wynne, placed on Seconded List; First Lieut. G. Sorell to be See. 
Capt. vice Moody ; Sec. Lieut. H. Williams to be First Lieut. vice Sorell. 

WaAR-orrice, Sept. 3.—Ist Drag. Guards—W. E. Wallace, Gent. to be Cornet, by 
purchase, vice Briggs, promoted. 7th Drag. Guards—Brevet Col. G. W. Horton, 
from half-pay Unattached, to be Lieut -Col, vice R. Richardson, who exchanges ; 
Major J. C. H. Gibsone to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Horton, who retires ; 
Capt. Sir H. Darell, Bart. to be Major, by purchase, vice Gibsone ; Lieut. P. §. 
Thompson to be Capt. by purchase, vice Sir H. Darell; Cornet A. N. Adams to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Thompson. 7th Light Drags.--Cornet J. Trennery, from 10th 
Light Drags. to be Cornet, vice Grogan, appointed to the 12th Light Drags. 10th 
Light Drags.—Capt. W. Murray, from 97th Foot, to be Capt. vice Pattinson, who 
exchanges ; I. Alexander, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Trennery, appointed 
to the 7th Light Drags. 12th Light Drags.—Capt. 8. Pole, from half-pay Unattached, 
to be Capt. vice T. Bernard, who exchanges ; Lieut. R. H. 8. Barry to be Capt. by 
purchase, vice Pole, who retires ; Cornet T. G. A. Oates to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
S. Barry; Cornet C. E. Grogan, from the 7th Light Drags. to be Cornet, vice Oakes. 
Ist Regt. of Foor—-Lieut. F. L. Whitmore, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Brevet Major 
Mayne, who retires; Ensign G. Taafe to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Whitmore ; J. 
F. Girardot, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Taaffe ; Gent. Cadet G. A. Amos, 
from the, Royal Military College, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Girardot, ap- 
pointed to the 43d Foot. 7th Foot—Ensign J. Forster, from 43d Foot, to be Lieut. 
without purchase, vice Charlton, deceased. 9%th Foot—Capt. C. H. Leslie, from 80th 
Foot, to be Capt. vice Tyler, who exchanges. 12th Foot—Assist.-Surg. P. Mackey, 
M.D., from 9th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Heffernan, appointed to {7th Foot. 17th 
Foot—Assist.-Surg. N- Ueffernan, M-D., from 12th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. vice 
Thomson, promoted in 69th Foot. 22d Foot—Lieut. T. H. Ratcliff to be Paymaster, vice 
Langford, dismissed by the sentence of a General Court Martial. 35th Foot—H. E. Moore, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Hughes, whose appointment has been cancelled, 
37th Foot—Major F. Skelly to be Licut.-Col. without purchase ; Brevet Major B- V. 
Layard to be Major, vice Skelly; Lieut. J. B. Staveley to be Capt. vice Layard; 
Lieut- H. Thomas, from 9th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Staveley. 43d Foot—Ensign J. 
F. Girardot, from the Ist Foot, to be Ensign, vice Forster, promoted in 7th Foot. 48th 
Foot—Lieut. D. D. Wemyss, from 17th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Massy, promoted. 
52d Foot—C. D. Coote, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Lethbridge, whose ap- 
pointment has been cancelled. 67th Foot—Brevet Lieut.-Col. W. N. Orange to be 
Lieut.-Col. without purchase; Brevet Major Thomas Josephus Deverell to be Major, 
vice Orange ; Ensign J. Anderson to be Adjutant ; Quartermaster-Sergeant T. M‘Grath 
to be Quartermaster; Assistant Surgeon John Samuel Chariton, from 63d Foot, to be 
Surgeon; Assistant-Sargeon John Henry Dundas, from 52d Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. 
69th Foot—Major W. Blackburne to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase; Capt. C. J. 

Coote to be Major, vice Blackburne; Lieut. T. J. Kearney to be Capt. vice Coote; 























Lieut. R. P. O'Shea, from the 17th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Bowen, appointed Adjt.; 
Ensign W. S. Milner to be Lieut. vice Kearney; Gent. Cadet H. C. Strickland, from 
the Royal Military College, to be Ensign, vice Milner; Lieut. E. Bowen to be Adjt.; 
Colour-Sergt. R. Smyth to be Quartermaster ; Assist.-Surg. J. B. Thompson, M.D., 
from the 17th Fcot, to be Surg.; A- S. Willocks, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. 76th Foot 
—Major J. H. Grubbe to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase ; Brevet Major R. C. Lloyd 
to be Major, vice Grubbe; Lieut. T. Tydd to be Capt. vice Lloyd; Lieut. R. Dudgeon, 
from the 17th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Brett, appointed Adjt. Ensign J. C. Clarke to 
be Lieut. vice Tydd; Gent. Cadet E. Young, from the Royal Military College, to be 
Ensign, vice Clarke; Lieut. W- Brett to be Adjt.; Sergt.-Major Henry Tyler to be 
Quartermaster ; Assistant-Surgeon Henry Cooper Reade, from the Staff, to be 
Surg. ; J. C:erar, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. 80th Foot—Capt. H.C. Tyler, from the 
9th Foot, to be Capt. vice Leslie, who exchanges. 8{d Foot--Major J. J. Slater to 
be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, vice M‘Kay, dec. ; Brevet Major C. F. Maxwell to 
be Major, vice Slater; Lieut. F. W. Diggle to be Capt. vice Maxwell; Ensign F. H. 
Garner to be Lieut. vice Diggie ; Gent. Cadet J. Gordon, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to 
be Ensign, vice Garner. 86th Foot—Lieut. W. H. Beatty, from the 97th Foot, to be 
Lieut. vice O'Shea, whose appointment has been cancelled. 89th Foot—C. Darby, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Hardy, who retires. 97th Foot—Capt. R. Pat- 
tinson, from the 10th Light Drags. to be Capt. vice Murray, who exchanges; Lieut. 
Rk. C, M‘Crea, from the 17th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Beatty, appointed to the 86th 
Foot. 

Hospital Staff.—Assist.-Surg. W. Rutherford, M.D, from 62d Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. 
to the Forces, vice Reade, promoted in 76th Foot. 

Brevet.—Capt. S. Pole, of the 12th Light Drags. to be Major in the Army. 

Unattached.—Brevet Major W. Bindon, from Royal New Jland Companies, to be 
Major, without purchase ; to be Capts. without purchase—Lieut. J. Dowman, from 53d 
Regt. ; Lieut. G. H. Messiter, from 17th Foot. 

Memorandum—Lieut. W.S. Lockhart, of the 16th Light Drags. has been permitted 
to assume the name of Scott, in addition to and after that of Lockhart. 

Apmrratty, Aug. 25.—Corps of Royal Marines—First Lieut. C. A. Parker to be 
Capt. vice Leonard, to reserved half-pay ; Sec. Lieut. E. L. Pym to be First Lieut. vice 
Parker, promoted. 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 

Tuesday, Aug. 31. 
PARTNEBSUIPS DISSOLVED. 

L. and J. Lewis, Exmouth Street, Clerkenwell, linendrapers—White and Co. Chel- 
tenham, hosiers—Yule and Co. Liverpool, merchants—Yule, Morice, and Co. Liver- 
pool, merchants—Harris and Haine, Bowling-green Mews, Lambeth, builders—Baskett 
and Rosenbohm, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, corn-merchants— Hall and Symonds, Strand, 
proprietors of the “ Art-Union Monthly Journal of the Fine Arts ”—Aston and Weston, 
Kibworth Beauchamp, Leicestershire, milliners— W. and E. Turnpenny, Birmingham, 
jewellers—Birley and Co. Manchester, merchan as far as regards E. Corrie— Bakes 
and Co. York, porter-merchants—G. and T. Viccars, Leicester, woolstaplers—French 
and Co. Faversham, coal-merchants—Woolfitt and Massey, Skinnand, Lincolnshire, 
farmers—J. J. and E. Baines, Ludiow, surgcons—Beckett, Brothers, Manchester, 
wool-dealers—Hayward and Owen, Aylesbury, surgeons—Godfrey and Stone, Bath 
surgeons—Dean and Makin, Manchester, gas-fitters—Hacking and Co. Heady Hill, 
Lancashire, cotton-spinners—Scott and Benson, Carlisle, booksellers—Mellor and Sons, 
Oldham, tanners; as far as regards J. Mellor senior—Queelan and Bischoff, North 
Street, Whitechapel Road, fur-skin-dyers—Townsend, Brothers, Liverpool, linendrapers 
—Cole and Myers, Old Street, auctioneers—Wright and Harvey, Circus Street, Mary- 
lebone, ironmongers—Bracher and Wilcox, Manchester, tailors—Wilson and Co. Man- 
chester, cigar-dealers—Beman and Co. Stow-on-the-Wold, brewers; as far as regards 
R. Beman, J. Charles, T. Swain, and J. Harr:s—Bradshaw and Co, Manchester, mer- 
chants ; as far as regards J. B. Wanklyn and W. Wanklyn junior, 

BANKRUPTS. 

Apsey, RicuarD, and Smit, James, Clapham, brewers, to surrender Sept. 7, Oct. 
12: solicitors, Messrs. Fisher and De Jersey, Aldersgate Street; official assignee, Mr. 
Edwards, Old Jewry. 

BAGNALL, GEorGE, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, music-seller, Sept. 16, Oct. 19: solicitors, 
Messrs. Chater, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; official assignee, Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

“BENBOW, Tuomas, Lianidloss, Montgomeryshire, draper, Sept. 10, Oct. 1: solicitors, 
Messrs. Johnson and Co. Temple; Mr. Blair, Manchester; official assignee, Mr. Hob- 
son, Manchester. 

CLovucH, Simeon, Bradford, Yorkshire, woolstapler, Sept. 11, Oct. 2: solicitors, 
Messrs. Sudlow and Co. Chancery Lane; Mr. Lee, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Hope, 
Leeds. 

GuTtRipcE junior, Wit1aM, North End, Fulham, baker, Sept. 8, Oct. 6: solicitor, 
Mr. Greaves, Holborn ; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

Hatt, Joun and Henry, Wooden Box, Hartshorne, Derbyshire, earthenware-manu- 
facturers, Sept. 17, Oct. 22: solicitor, Mr. Flewker, Derby ; official assignee, Mr. Bit- 
tleston, Nottingham. 

HeELrorD, Georcr, Wolverhampton, jeweller, Sept. 14, Oct. 12: solicitors, Mr. Phil- 
lips, Wolverhampton ; Mr. James, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Bir- 
mingham. 

Loom, Morais, Birmingham, druggist, Sept. 14, Oct. 9: solicitor, Mr. Wright, Bir- 
mingham ; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 

PALey, Tuomas, Durham, builder, Sept. 16, Oct. 19: solicitors, Messrs. Chisholme 
and Co., Lincoln’s Inn Fields; Mr. Harle, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; official assignee, Mr. 
Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








Puitiirs, CHaRes, Baptist Mills, Bristol, engineer, Sept. 14, Oct. 12: solicitor, Mr. 
Nash, Bristol; official assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol. 


DIVIDEND. 
Oct. 4, Perry, Liverpool, baker. . 
CERTIFICATES. 


To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the a7 of meeting. 

Sept. 21, Sansom, Fordingbridge, Hampshire, surgeon—Sept. 21, Cook, Hedge Row, 

High Street, Islington, linendraper—Sept. 22, Perry junior, Austinfriars, merchant— 

. 23, Brown, Walthamstow, surgeon —Sept. 21, Bell, Finch Lane, newsvender— 
Sept. 21, Burgess, Skinner Street, Somers’ Town, grocer—Sept. 24, Rolfe, Leyton, 
Essex, corn-dealer—Sept. 24, Dircks, Winsley Street, Oxford Street, manufacturer of 
malt extract—Sept. 24, Purton, Longfleet, Poole, innkeeper—Sept. 24, Drew, Mary 
Street, Kingsland Road, wine-merchant—Sept. 29, Notwill, Falmouth, grocer—Sept. 
23, Gray, Salford, brewer—Sept. 23, Wilson, Salford, iron-founcer— Sept. 23, Westall, 
Manchester, hotel-keeper. 

To be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Sept. 21. 

Mather, Rock Ferry, Cheshire, builder—Dunlop, Lower Belgrave Place, land-agent 
—Fitch, Writtle, Essex, maltster—Judd, Brynmawr, Brecknockshire, shopkeeper— 
Mathew, Carshalton, Surrey, linendraper—Berner, West Kirby, tea-dealer—Walford, 
Stamford, innkeeper—Trigwell, Harrow Road, builder—Harriseahead, Wolstanton, 
Staffordshire, grocer. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

White, Jewry Street, builder ; first div. of 10s. 6d. on the separate estate Oct. 9, and 
three subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Groom, Abchureh Lane—Quincey, Old Street, tin- 
plate-worker ; first div. of 3s. 4d. Oct. 9, and three subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Groom, 
Abchurch Lane—Littler, Liverpool, draper; second div. of Is. 54d. Oct. 7, or any sub- 
sequent Thursday; Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool—W. and J. Fox, Manchester, oilmen ; 
first div. of 2s. 6d. on the joint estate, of 20s. on the separate estate of J. Fox ; and of 
20s. on the separate estate of W. Fox, Oct. 12, and every following Tuesday ; Mr. Hob- 
son, Manchester — Dickenson, Manchester, saddler ; first div. of Is. 7jd. Oct. 12, and 
every following Tuesday ; Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Barrp, J., Powburn, Edinburgh, wool-merchant, Sept. 3, 24. 

Laos, W., Selkirk, nurseryman, Sept. 7, 28. 

M‘Leop, D., Edinburgh, bookseller, Sept, 6, 28 

M‘Liesn, J., and Co., vom, merchants, Sept. 6, 2 

Waicart, D., Edinburgh facturer of + he ey muslin, Sept. 6, 27. 








Friday, Sept. 3. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

R. and A. Davis, bricklayers—W.and H. Newton, Litton Mill, Derbyshire, cotton- 
spinners—W.D. and A. M‘Andrew, Liverpool, brass-founders—Chirney and Co. Albion 
Place, King’s Cross—Fowke and Smith, Wolverhampton, chemists—Smith and Balshaw, 
Liverpool, joiners—Moore and Greenshields, Manchester, timber merchants --Plummer 
and Co. Cannon Street Road, staymakers—Leicestershire Coal Company, Leicester— 
J. and W. Andrew, Manchester, attornies—Dudden and Dafit, High Street, Whitecha- 
pel, woollendrapers— Poulton and Lawrence, Cheapside, silk-agents—Allanson and Ma- 
chons, Shettield, silversmiths—Sellick and Chapman, Bristol, rag-merchants—Parker 
jun. and Beeston, Bristol, tea-dealers—Bunnett and Taylor, Bridgehouse Place, New- 
ington Causeway, window-blind-makers—Jerrold and Co. proprietors of ** Douglas Jer- 
rold’s Weekly Newspaper”; as far as rezards W. Stevens—Walker and Jenkins, Bir- 
mingham, wine-merchants —Clark and Co. Penzance, coach-builders— Martin and Fox, 
Westminster, engineering-surveyors—Eckersley and Lever, Great Belton, timber-mer- 
chants—Sevill and Slater, Newton, brass-founders—Lingham and Hunt, Cross Street, 
Hatton Garden, lithographic-printers—England and Shackles, Hull, attornies—Brown 
and Shew, New North Street, Red Lion Square, jewellers—George and Livingston, 
Liverpool, tea-dealers—Fennell and Co. Bedford Row, attornies ; as far as regards E. 
¥F. Fennell—Plymouth and Dartmoor Gunpowder Company, Dartmoor. 

BANKKUPTCY ANNULLED. 

Gloucestershire, draper. 
BANKRUPTS. 

ARMFIELD junior, GeorGe, Croydon, coach-builder, to surrender Sept. 11, Oct. 15: 
solicitors, Messrs. Dynes, Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; Messrs. Drummonds and Co. Croy don ; 
Official assignee, Mr. Whitinore, Basinghall Street. 

BENNETT, WILLIAM, and Reeve, Henry Secsy, London Road, victuallers, Sept. 11 
Oct. 18: solicitor, Mr. Moon, Adam Street, Adelphi; official assignee, Mr. Graham, 
Coleman Street. 

CHALENER, SARAn, Charles Street, Westbourne Terrace, milliner, Sept. 13, Oct. 15: 
solicitors, Messrs. Wood and Fraser, Dean Street, Soho; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, 
Birchin Lane. 

GILBEKT, Joun, Boston Street, Hackney Road, millwright, Sept. 11, Oct. 15: soli- 
citor, Mr. Barton, Buckingham Street, Strand; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Ba- 
singhall Street. 

Haprieip, GeorGce, Liverpool, paint-manufacturer, Sept. 14, Oct. 5: solicitors, 
Messrs. Cornthwaite and Co. Old Jewry; Messrs. Fisher and Stone, Liverpool; official 
assignee, Mr. Turner, Liverpool. 

Hewitt, H. Stevenson, Waterloo, Liverpool, hotel-keeper, Sept. 14, Oct. 5: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Bridger and Co. London Wall; Mr. Dodge, Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. 
Turner, Liverpeol. 

Hay, WiLtiaM DARLING, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, baker, Sept. 16, Oct. 19: solicitors, 
Messrs. Chisholme and Co. Lincoln’s Inn Fi ; Mr. Harle, Newcastle-upon- Tyne ; 
Official assignee, Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

LARKMAN, EpwWarRp Brooke, Wellington Terrace, 
chant, Sept. 11, Oct. 15: solicitor, Mr. Smith, Barnard’s Inn; 
Cannan, Birchin Lane. 

Morean, James, Southampton Row, Russell Square, 
citor, Mr. Gresham, Castle Street, Holborn; official assignee, 
Arms Yard. 

MILLER, GeonGe, Whitby, Yorkshire, innkeeper, Sept. 21, Oct. %: solicitors, Mr. 
Walker, Furnival’s Inn; Mr. Blackburn, Leeds ; official assignee, Mr. Stansfeld, Leeds. 

Nortu, Witniam Henry, Liverpool, grocer, Sept. 14, Oct. 5: solicitors, Messrs. 
Skelbeck and Hall, Southampton Walk ; Mr. Thompson, Liverpool; official assignee, 
Mr. Turner, Liverpool. 

OcpeEN, WILLIAM, Choriton-upon- Medlock, flour-dealer, Sept. 14, Oct. 4: solicitors, 
Messrs. Johnson and Co. Temple; Mr. Needham, Manchester; official aseignee, Mr. 
Pott, Manchester. 

Pre, Tuomas, King’s Road, Chelsea, timber-merchant, Sept. 
ana Rixon and Son, King William Street; official assignee, 

ane. 

RAWLINSON, WILLIAM, George Street, Minories, draper, Sept. 10, Oct. 13: solicitors, 
Messrs. Reed and Co. Friday Street ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

Rosinsox, RENJAMIN, Huddersficld, fancy-cloth manufacturer, Sept. 16, Oct. 21: 
solicitors, Messrs. Sudluw and Co. Chancery Lane; Mr. Floyd, Huddersfield ; official 
assignee, Mr. Freeman, Leeds. 

SLATER, SAMUEL, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, tailor, Sept. 10, Oct. 13: solicitor, 
Mr. Pike, Old Burlington Street ; official assignee, Mr. Bele he r, King’s Arms Yard. 

Tues, Joun, Old Broad street, baker, Sept. 13, Oct. : solicitor, Mr. Taylor, 
Guildhall Chambers ; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane. 

Wuinney, Tuomas, Panton Street, Haymarket, victualler, Sept. 11, Oct. 15 : ‘soli- 
om, Mr. Shaw, Queen Street, Cheapside; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin 

sane, 
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Wandsworth Road, coal-mer- 
official assignee, Mr. 


tailor, Sept. 10, Oct. 13: soli- 
Mr. Belcher, King’s 


ll, Oct. 15: solicitors, 
Mr. Cannan, Birchin 





DIVIDENDS. 
Cockburn, New Broad Street, merchant—Sept. 27, Beattie and Macnagh- 


Sept. 24, 
23, Webb, Stafford, porter- 


ten, Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, merchants—Sept. 
dealer. 
CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Sept. 27. Fisher, Great Tower Street, broker—Sept. 24, Furlong, Liverpool, mer- 
chant—Oct. 1, Jackson, Tranmere, Cheshire, joiner—Sept. 24, Adams and Banks, 
Liverpool, cattle-salesmen— Oct. 22, Robinson, Rothley, Leicestershire, woolstapler— 
Sept. 28, Winnal, Worcester, cnach-builder—Scpt. 28, Worsey, Forebridge, Stafford- 
shire, stone-dealer—Sept. 24, Watkins, Manchester, tailor—Sept. 25, Horan, Bolton, 
grocer— Sept. 25, Dickinson, Manchester, bookbinder—Sept. 27, Bowring, Pendleton, 
Lancashire, plumber—Sept. 27, Meller, Ashton-under-Lyne, stone-mason. 

To be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Sept. 24. 

Evans, Bath, stock-broker—Watson, Clitheroe, Lancashire, innkeeper—Roberts, 
College Hill, paper-agent—Sandrinelli, Bishop’s Place, Brompton, merchant—Twigg, 
Birmingham, button-maker. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Gray, J., and Roxpure, E. and J., Greenock. merchants, Sept. 9, 30. 

Hoimes, ; Glasgow, manufacturer, S opt. Ll, Oct. 9. 

Niven, junior, J., Glasgow, bookseller, Sept. 10, Oct. 8. 

Wertz, G., Glasgow, flax-buyer, Sept. 8, 27. 














PRICES CURRENT. 





BRITISH FUNDS. 












3 per Cent Consols.... 2. s.ccseeesee ee) 87% | 876 | a 87 
Ditto for Account . | &7 884 | 8A 87i 
3 per Cents Reduced ..........-«. | e7e | 67h | 878 87h 
3g per Cents .......0.. cosseceee ° 89, | 89% 894 69 
Long Annuities ....... . _ 9 9} a 
Bank Stock,7 per Cent . =_— i”), (7 197 
India Stock, 10$ ........ os —_ —_ — | 240 
Exchequer Bills, 3d. pe rdiem 5 pm. } 6 | 2 5 
oveccecconcsere par _—- i — 


India Bonds, 44 per Cent 





(Closing Prices.) 
| Saturd. | Monday. vente 


| 87} | 87 
Ss ®! 

| | 88, 

894 Ed | 
“ 9 

| 197 —_ 

| 241 — 
5 6 
_ 5 dis. 








FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 













Massachusetts (5 
Mexican 
Michigan ..... 
Mississippi (Ster 
Neapolitan .. 


New York ( 1858) ° siases ; 


Ohio ... 
Pennsylvan 
Peruvian 





| Ditto (Pa ssive) 
Ditto (Deferred) 


Venezuela Active ...... 


terling).. 


ting). 









-5 p.Ct 


COT WAR ARBRE AD 











SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 







Alabama | (eestings. .-5 p. Ct. —_ 
Austrian .... 5 = 
Belgian .... eer | 923 
DEED cowcescocccennces: ceva 2— _ 
Brazilian .......006 ss sees 5 = | st 
Buenos Ayres ........ «....6 — 3m) 
GMI cccccccce cvcccesess ‘-— 91 
Danish . tt = sae 
oa (Ex. BR Guilders) 23— 553 
i- 898 
t= 
t= 117f. 50e 
Indiana (Sterling) 56-— —— 
Tlinois . 1... .0e cece ee sees ‘— — 
Kentucky . = — 
Louisiana (Ste rling siecieed = Oe 
Maryland (Sterling) ....... 5— |} = 
Raitwars— | 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 61 
Eastern aan pee ense . 18} 
Great Northern .... ..- 23 
Great North ~ —anee - $1 


Great Western .. 











Hull and Selby..... ..++.++ . 1024 
Lancaster and Carlisle 59 
London Brighton and South Coast! 49h 
London and Blackwall. .......- 6 
London and North-western .. 1673 
Manchester and Leeds .. ° 954 
Midland. .. | 1194 
Newcastle and Be rwick . | S:baexd 
North British ........+.+ . 30 exd 
Northern and Eastern ..... ese 52 
South-eastern and Dover . +} Bay 
South-western ..........++ * 613 
York and Newcastle . .... on 354 
York and North Midland 763 
Dockxs— 
East and West India . ......++++ 126 
London .......+ «+ 103 
St. Katherine S4 











| Banxs— 
Australasian 


British North ‘American ee 


Colonial 


| 
Commercial of London ........ 
London and Westminster ..... 27 
| 


Union of Aust 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and Sth Victoria, 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued ....+++ £22,565,900 


seeeeeeee 


London Joint Stock 
National of Ireland.... . 
National Provincial ........ 
Provincial of Ireland. .. 


ralia .. 
























Union of London 134 
| Mines— 
Bolanos . 2600. cesses recvces . a —_ 
Brazilian Imperial .......... | — 
| Ditto (St. John Del Rey) ...... mas 
| Cobre Copper ........+.. -008 | — 
Miscettanrove— 
Australian Agricultural .. my os 
Canada . + os 
General Steam | «3 
Peninsular and Oriental Ste 57 
Royal Mail Steam .........4+. —_ 
South Australian ......+...... — 
cap. 32, for the week ending 
nm Saturday the 28th day of August 1847. 
Government pate ceseee eevee £11,015,100 
Other Securities . es ° 2,9%4 900 
Gold Coin and Bullion ° 7,506 399 
Silver Bullion ...... 1,059,501 


£22 ,565,900 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 





pagan Capital . £14,553,000 
Res ee oe eoccce 3,654,203 
Public Deposits* 7,193,740 
Other Deposits os 7,105,701 


789,710 


£33,326 354 


Seven Day and other Bills cove 












Government Securities, 


£22,565,900 


(in- 


cluding Dead We ngpemenennd ey 7 + 340 


Otver Securitie 
Notes 





S.+- 





£33,326,354 
* Including penneet r, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accts 


BULLION. Per oz. METALS. peg ton. 
Fereign Gold in Bars, Standard .. £317 9 Copper, British Cakes £98 0 0.. 0 0 0 
Foreign Goldin Coin, Portugal Pieces® © © | Iron, British Bars.... 910 C.. 915 @ 
Mew Dellase 2c. ccccccccecoccseores © 4 10) | Lead, British Pig - fw O0O.. 0086 
Silver in Bars, Standard .. - © 4113 | Steel, English ....... oo0.. 0080 

GRAIN, Mark Lane, se eptember 3. 
& 68 
Wheat,R New Kiros Maple. . » ditods | Oats, Feed . 22 to23 
White..... 46 — 4s Fi 3—24 
Malting oo f 3 Boilers.... 48~—50 | Poland 27—28 
White 52—54 Malt, Ord.... 5 | Beans, beoney 44—16 Fine . 29—30 
Fine....... 54 — 56 Fine. ..... Did. .. .. 48—50) Potato .. 52-33 
Super.New.. 56—60 Peas, Hog... Harrow. . 52—51 | Fine . 33—34 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. | DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. 
Per en ery of England and Wales. For = _ sent Week. 
Wheat.....69s. 8d. ye 46s. 5d. | Rye 
Barley . . = 0 E- ans .. - 36 by 0 Beans . 
Oats ..... 97 | Peas ........ 450 0 0 | Peas . 





Weekly Averages for the Weck ending August 2 





Wheat, 60s. th~-tatng A 3 


Kent Pockets . 
Choice ditto. 
Sussex Pockets .... 
Fine ditto ...... 














9d.—Oats, 27s. id.—Rye, 34s. 7d.— Beans, s3e. ‘od. paaoen see. lid. 





POTATOES. 
York Reds...... «... --perton. 0s. to Os, 
Scotch Reds .... ....+ +-«eeceee O — O 
DOVES 22 sccccscsces.cse »- O— 0 
Kent and Essex Whites ........- o- 0 





(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 


Smiveriet 
eeeeeee 60s. 


D. 


to 75s. .... 











Hay, Good .....-+.«+++«+ 70s. to 778. .... 
Inferior... .....+. . 
MeW.ce coves . 
Clover.....++ «+ ee 
Wheat Straw eeccesccecce 
FLOUR. 
per sack 47s. 

° 2-145 

Essex and Suffolk .on board ship 33 — 41 

Norfo:k and Stockton ........ 33 — 36 

Bran.......+. . per quarter o— 0 

Pollard, fin — 0 


Bread, 6}. “toed. the 4b. loaf. 


PROVISIONS. 


to 50s. | Butter—Best Fresh, |4s. 0d. per doz. 


Carlow, 4/. 12s. to 4l. 15s. per ewt. 


Bacon, Irish .. 


Cheese, Cheshire . 


Derby Plain 
Hams, York . .. 


Eags, French, Ly per 120, { 20, 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 








-per cwt. 808.— 86e. 
4 


— 76 
- 6 — 70 
60 — 60 


Se oe. to 6s. 6d. 


Heap or Carrie at 








Newoate ano LeaDENHALL.* Smrrurieco.” D 
~&@ a4 © sd. &. s. a. Smrrarireco. 
Reef... 3 4to4 OWS 4 «4. 3 CtOd OtOod 8! Friday. ari 
Mutton 4 O0—4 6=—5 0. 4 6—410—5 6) Beasts. B41 ...-- 4,1 
Veal... 3 8—4 4—410 4 2—4 6—5 2| Sheep. 10,400 ..... 28730 
Pork... 4 0—5 @—5 8 40—4 6—5 4 | Calves. BRO .ceee 328 
Lamb. 5 O—5 8—6 0 410—6 4—0 O| Pigs... 220 worce 210 
© To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES. | GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil .... .+-per cwt. £1 16s. 0d.| Tea, Bohea, fine, ....perlb. Os. -. ad a 
MSE cccccceccosccevoccece 16 0 Congou, fine...... ss. 1 


Linseed Of! . eres 7 0 
Linseed Oil- Cal ©... . per F 1000 00 
Candles, per dozen, 5s. “Od. to 6s. Od. 
Moulds (6d. one doz. henna 7s. Od. 
Coals, Hetton . coocscoes Sle. Od. 
TeOS ..s.c0e seevccee sovece 208. 96 








Souchong, fine 

j * In Bond—Duty 2s. ld. per Ib. 
Coffee, fine ‘in bond) porows. 80s. to 130s. 6d, 
Good Ordinary . e.08 
Sugar, Muscovado, per owt. 
West India Molasses . 


42s. to 488. 


+. 25s. 94d. 
sselds. Od. to 188, Od, 











862 


| Ree Cc OMMITTEE FOR THE PUR- 

CHASE of SHAKSPERE’S HOUSE.—The Members 
of this Committee, are hereby informed, that the mectings are 
held every Tuesday and Friday, at No. 18, Abingdon Strect, 
Westminster, until further notice 








J. a Esq. Chairman. 
F. G. Tomtins, Hor. See 


RT-UNION of LONDON.—FREE EXHI- 
BITION.—The WORKS of ART selected by the Prize 
holders of the year 1847, exhibiting at the Gallery of the So 
ciety of British Artists, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, will be 
OPEN to the PUBLIC without Tickets, FRED, from the 6th 
to the 11th Serremerr inclusive, from 10 till 6 o’clock, and by 
Tickets from 7 till 10 o’clock on the evenings of the 8th, 9th, 
10th, ang Ith. 





Groner Gopwiy, 


Soe 
Sees. 
Lewis Pocock, 


' or 
2d Sept. 1847. j Hon. 


Tp . 

peeren ATED SOCIETY OF BRITISH 

ARTISTS.—SCIIOOL OF ART.—Artists and Amateurs 
are respectfully informed that the arrangements for the 
Schoo! are made and that the same will be opened at the 
Gallery, in Suiflk Street, Pall Mall East, on 4th Ocros 
All applications for information and admission to be made 
to the Sceretary. Subscriptions and Donations te the School 
-fund are received by the Society's Bankers, Messrs. Ruw 
som and Co., Pall Mall East; and by the Treasurer, Mr. Si 
VENS, 72, Arlington Street, Camden Town A. Cunt, 


0 be peremptorily SOLD, pursuant to an 
Order of the High Court of Chancery, made in a cause 

Vernon v. Thi llusson,” with the approbation of the Honour 
able Sir George Rose, one of the Masters of the said Court, at 
the Public Sale Room of the said Court, at Gray's Inn Coffee 
House, Holborn, London, on Monday, the 15th day of Sep 
tember 1817, at Two for Three o'clock in the afternoon, a 
FREEHOLD PLANTATION or SUGAR TATE, called 
Skerratt's, otherwise Clare Hall, situate in the Parish of St 
John, in the Islond of Antigua, in the West Inc , contain 
ing about 6124. 3k. 39r., of which about 320 Acres are Cane 
lands, and the remainder Pasturage and Swamps; with a 
Messuage or Dwelting-house, Houses, Cottages, and various 
suitable Buildings and Appe ndages ; Farming Utensils, Agri- 
cultural Implements, Cattle, Horses, Harness, and other mat 
ters and things on the estate. Particulars and conditions of 
sale may be had (gratis) at the said Master's Chambers, in 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London (on personal 
application only); of Messrs. Westmacott and Co Solicitors, 
28, John Street, Bedford Row, London ; and of Messrs. lowe!l, 
Brodcrips, and Wilde, Solic itors, 9,New Square, Lincoln’ sInn 


DVERTISEMENT.—BY COMM 
OF THE PC ER-GENERAL. 
al Post-oftice, / 
Her Majesty's Postmaster-Geneial will receive ‘Tenders 
for the supply of Mail Coaches in Great Britain, for the term 
of Seven years, to commence on and from the 2d of July 1848. 
Tenders will be received for portions of this Service, in two 
Districts; the particulars of which, together with ail other 
necessary information, may be obtained on application at the 
Mail Coach Office inf L mndon, from the Postmasters of Bristol, 
Birmingham, Mane . y, and Belfast, or from the 
Secretaries of the Post-office in Dublin and Edinburgh: and the 
Tenders, sealed up and endor “Tenders for Mail Coaches,” 
must be delivered at the Secretary's Office in London, before 
noon, on the Ist of October next. 
Security will be required for the due performance of the 


Contract. 
ONTRACTS FOR SALT BEEF 
AND PORK. 
et aa ved the Comptroller for Victus —7% m9 Transport 
rvices, Somerse »A 84 
The ( ommissi mers for exec 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of G 
do hereby give notice, that on Tuvuaspay, the 30th September 
next, at One o'clock, they wi'l be ready to treat with such 
persons as may be willing to CONTRACT for the supply of a 
quantity of 











































































"Lite 3 wd High 
t Britain and Ireland, 








ALT MEAT, 
of the cure of the United Kingdom or elsewhere 
5,000 tierces of Navy Beef, and 11,000 tierces of Navy Pork. 
in separate tenders,) all to be cured in the ensuing season; 
their Lordships reserving to themselves the power, when the 
tenders are opened, of contracting either for the whole, or for 
such part thereof only as they may deem fit, or of not con 
tracting for any part ; and also an unlimited power of selec- 
tion, according to quality. 

The tenders, both for Beef ant Pork, 
where the meat is intended to be cured. 

All the Beef to be delivered in tierces, and a quantity of 
Pork equal to 150 tierces (and for which separate tenders are 
to be made) to be delivered in casks, containing 100!b. each, 
and of the remaining quantity of Pork three fourths to be 
delivered in tierces, and the remaining one fourth in barrels, 
into her Majesty's Victualling Stores at Deptford, Portsmouth, 
Plymouth, and Haulbowline, in such proportions as shall 
hereafter be directed, and within the following periods— 

BEEF Two oo Sist March 

One third > 3ist May 

PORK, One third (0 OF before the) sit March 

wo thi asf Sist May j 
and to be paid for by bills payable at sight, but not during 
the first period of delivery for any quantities beyond those 
specified. 

The conditions of the contract may be seen at this office, or 
by applying to the Agent for the Victualling at Cork, or to 
the Collectors of her Majesty's Customs at Limerick, Belfast, 
Waterford, and Newry, or to the Secretary of the Postmaster 
General at Dublin, or to the Resident Agent for Transports at 
Leith. 

No tender will be admitted for a less quantity than shall be 
equal to 300 tierces of Beef, or to 300 tierces of Pork, except 
for the Pork to be delivered in casks containing 10O\bs. each 

No tender will be received after One o'clock on the of 
treaty, nor any noticed unless the party attends, or some 
person on his behalf duly authorized in writing; and it is 
to be expressly understood that the tenders must — a 
separate price for the Beef, and a separate price ; 
and that every tender must also specify the prices both in 
figures and words at length, or the tenders will be rejected. 

Every tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty, and bear in the left-hand corner of the envelope the 
words “‘ Tender for Salt Meat,” and “ Comptroller for Victual 
ling,” and must also be delivered at Somerset Place, and be 
accompanied |y a letter signed by two responsible persons, 
engaged to become bound with the person tendering in a sum 
equal to 251. per cent on the amount of the contract for the 
due performance of the same. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS - ‘and FAMILY 
APERIENT PILLS. 

These Pills consist of a careful and peculiar admixture of the 
best and mildest vegetable aperients, with the pure extract 
of the flowers of the Camomile. It will not, perhaps, be an 
exaggeration to state, that they have been resorted to under 
all symptoms of diet, changes of climate, or atmospheric alter- 
nations, with an extraordinary degree of success, for a period 
extending over more than thirty years ; and have been found 
highly valuable in indigestion, flatulency, sickness, bile, 
acidity or heartburn, spasms, giddiness, heads ache, dimness of 
sight, drowsiness, and other symptoms of dep:aved digestion. 
To Europeans on their arrival at the East or West Indies, 
they are recommended as a preservative against the fatal en 
demics peculiar to Tropical climates ; their occasional use, if 
combined with the strictest attention to dict, will be fre- 
quently found to remove at once, by their influence over the 
secretions, that congrstive and unhealthy condition of the 
liver which is so often the earliest antecedent of severe fe- 
brile and constitutional disturbance. eg be had of all 
Medicine-vendors, in boxes at Is. 1$d., 2s. » and 4s. fd 
Observe.—None are genuine unless the ooh “* JAMES 





equal to 








to specify the place 


1818 






















THE SPECTATOR. 


TTITD -T\ > y , 
hype KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY.—8, Waterloo Place. Pall Mal!, London ; 97, 
George Street, Edinburgh; iv, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow ; 
4, College Green, Dublin. Established by Act of Parliament 
in 1834. - 
In 1841, the Company added a bonus of 





2 per cent per an 








nun on the sum assured to ell policies of the participating 
class, from the time th were effected. Parties w oO 
secure the benefit of the next division of profits in Ist should 
make immediate application 

Whe ntl , ince is for life, only one half the Annual 





paid for the first five years 
Every information will be afforded on apy 
Resident Director, BE. Lennox Boyd, Esq., N 






ation to the 
8, Waterioo 














date thereof, should death ensue ym ca 

Policies issued by this Society give the 
is assured perm ssion to go at any time beyond the limi 
Europe, on the payment of certain, but small and fixed, 
rates of premium, wiuich are endorsed on the Policy at the 
time when first iss 

HEALTHY LIVES, both at Home and in Foreign Climates 
are Assured with as ch facility and at lower rates than at 
most other offices; and a capital of HALF A MILLION 
sterling, fully subscribed, affords a complete guarantee for 
the fulfilment of the Company's engagements, 

Prospectuses and forms o1 Proposal will be forwarded. 
postage free, on application to any of the Society's Agent 
or to Francis G. P. Nerson, Actuary, 25, Pall Mall, London 


P ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICER, 
50, Regent Street, London. Es‘ab! shed 1806. 
Invested Capital, 1,200,007. 
Annual Income, 140,000/. Bonuses declared, 
Claims paid since th tablishment of the Oftce, 
President—The Right Hon. Earl Grey. 
























5290007, 
1,520,0007 








The Parl of Macclesfield Rev. Jam 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird Itenry 8B. Churchill, Esq. 


| s Sherman 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart | William Judd, Esq. 
| 





aie xander Henderson, M.D, James Sedgwick, Esq. 

t. John Williams. Alfred Beaumont, Esq. 
George Da , Esq. 
Richard she rwood, Esq. 

1 The rates of Premiums are those adopted by the principal 
life-offices ; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other offices. 

2. The bonuses are added to the policies, or apvlied to the 
reduction of the premiums, or may be received in cash as soon 








, Esq. 











COCKLE, APOTHECARY,” are engraved on the Stamp. 


at the ir then pres« nt value 





r d upon the p lieic s issued by this office, 
or the policies are par hased ut ‘the ir full value 
4. Ifa party neglect to pay for the rene al of his policy, he 


may repair the omission any time within twelve months, upon 
proof of good health 
id npon policies whic 


Bonusr "sp h have become claims 


; Sun 
beoneail Sum paid 


Life insured. 








£ 
John Wharton, Esq., Skelton Cast! 5000 
Sir John Saunders Sebright, Bart ..| 5000 
Sir William brine asad escoeee GR 
Farl Strathmore . Kw 
Rev. H. W. Champneys y} 3000 
The Marquis of We Hesk } 2000 
Karl Catheart eeeee sees © veces ‘ 1000 





Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon ap- 
plication to the Agents of the Office in all the princi towns 
of the United Kingdom; and at the Heat Office, 50, Regent 
Street Joun A. Beaumont, Managing Director. 











ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSU- 
1 RANCE SOCIETY, 69, Cornhill, London. 


Capital 500,0001. Empowered by Act of Parliament. 

This institu ion embraces important and substantial advan- 
tages with respect to life assurances and deferred annuities 
The assured has on all occasions the power to borrow, with- 
out expense or forfeiture of the policy, two thirds of the pre- 
miums paid, (see Table,) also the option of selecting benefits. 

Assurances for terms of years on the lowest possible rates. 

DIVISION OF PROPITS. 

The increasing prosperity of the society has enabled the 
Directors, at the annual meeting held on the 12th May 1847, 
to declare a fifth bonus, varying from 35 to 85 per cent on the 
premiums paid on each polley effected on the profit scale. 

RX "LES 













=|Bonus in Sum the 





s \nnual addition | Bonus Assured 
o Pre to Sum in may bor 
mium Assured Cash. 





B4e1:18 4 & 
ss192 LWP S6 9 § 
Stilts 51°) 66 8 4 
| jisei}iss 14 2] Gt 17 

Iss2htlt 6 KP 4010 © 


1837} 243 9 ola ‘8 
tp s.d | 
































PF. Ferovson Camnoux, Seeret 


NEW MEDICINE for Complaints origi- 


nating in a Disorde 





“dl Digestion, in Poorness of Blood, 
or its Bad Circulation —THE NATURAL MINERAL WA- 
TERS OF CRANSAC, a Picturesque Healthy Country in the 
South of France :Aveyron), are of two kinds—the one Ape- 
rent, called Eau de la Source Basse, which is based upon 
Magnesia ; and the second, Chalybeate or Tonic, calied Eau de 
la Source Haute, based upon Manganese, a new element in 
medicine. These two Waters may be taken either separately 
or at the same time. They are highly approved in Fre 
and the Manganese is begun to be introduced into Engli sh 
practice. Dr. Perera recommends it in his Materia Medica, 
and M. Ure has published cases in which he has employed it 

with success. The following opinion is from an eminent 
French Physician, Dr. Gendrin, of the Hospital La Pitié, in 
Paris—‘ The C Waters are either Calcareo Magnesian 
or Ferro-Manganesian. Both are taken internally and cold. 
Manganese is seldom found at all in Mineral Waters, and is 
nowhere so strong as in that of Cransac. I consider these 
Waters of Cransac to possess medicinal qualities of the great 

est potency. Their chemical composition prevents the loss of 
their qualities by time or change of climate.” The Aperient is 
usually taken fasting ; pure or mixed only with broth, and 
from t .0 to six glasses, according to the constitation of the 
patient. They are pecul liarly beneficial to persons whose 
health is affected by being in lead- works or employed in simi- 

lar deleterious occupations, by Bilious Affections, Chlorosis, 

Enlargement of the Liver or Spleen,in Scrofulous Complaints, 

and where Tubercles are formed in the Lungs. The Chaly- 

beate or Tonic is most serviceable in Chronic Diarrhea, Gout, 
Rheumatism, Hemorrhages, and all other cases not attended 
with inflammation. The Cransac Waters are sold in stamped 
bottles, by Mr. Foster, No. 9, St. Mildred’s Court, Poultry 

A liberal allowance to the profession and retailers.—N.B. A 
ful) Account of Cransac and its Waters and Baths will be found 
in the Second Edition of the Notice of Dr. Ducoux, of Blois, 









































Place, Pall Mall, Lond n, where Prospectuses, &c. may be had. 
ppeeacee AND HEALTHY LIVES 
ASSURED. j 
MEDICAL, INVALID, AND GENER at LIFE OFFICE, 
25, Pall Mia tl, London ; 22, Nassau Street, Dublin; G sc 
allengasse, Frankfort ; and Borsen ~ ssage, Hamburg. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 590,001 | 
This office was established in 1841, and possesses tables 
r lon a scientific b sis for the as nee of discased lives 
licies of twely not affected by sui 
duciiing, &c., and Assigned Pol cies are valid from the 


(Saturday, 


TE: AM TC TO c HINA.—REG ULAR 
‘ MONTHLY STEAM COMMUNICATION for Passengers 
and Light Goods to PENAN( 
KONG, vii Eg: pt.—The Peni 
vigation Company book PASS 
and PAKCELS to the abo 





SINGAPORE, and HONG- 
3 y and Oriental Steam Na- 
INGERS «and forward GOODS 
steamers from 














Southampton, the 20th of r particulars, ap- 

ply at the Company's Offices, No. 51, St Axe, London ; 
or No. 37, High Street, Southampton 

\TEAM to via _EGY PT.—Regular 

Month! i ‘ for rers and 

| too leutta.— Peninsu- 





Compuny book passengers 
ports by their 
th, and from 
Suez on or —For rates of pas- 
sage-mon +. al re passages, 
apply at the Company's Ullices, 5!, St. Mary Axe, London. 


TO, FAMILIES about to VISIT IfALY.— 
















mm direct Genoa, Leghorn, 
Civita Ve 1, an ilar and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Cow * PACHA,” Captain 
Jous Ourve, will ym, on Wepnespay, 
the Lith of Seerm tbove ports. This 


vessel carries an exp is been fitted ex- 


r servants. 














pressly for first-« g Tlorses 
md Carringes taken on Deek. Private Cabins can be secured 

j} by early licatior Kates of passage and plans of the 
Vessel can be obta tthe Company's offices, No. 51, St. 
Mary Axe 


SHOOTING, FISHING, 
JACKET (Registered) is equally well 
| adapted for a sea a or country stroll as for field or athletic 


TICOLL’S 





sports. Its moderate price of One Guine ind the easy sen- 
ion experienced wy the wearer, together with much con- 
venience of pockets, neataess of appearance, & will recom- 


mend italso for the merchant's counting 
library. Suitable waiscoats are also ready, which correspond 
with the jacket in colour,&e. These can be had of the paten- 
tee’s recognized provincial agents, and in London Only at 114, 


house or student's 


} Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill 





and in the Letter of Dr. Genprin, of the Hospital of La Pitié, 
both of which are sold by the Booksellers and Chemists.—ls. 


MUE TOILET of BEAUTY furnishes innu- 


merable proofs of the high estimation in which GOW- 
LAND’'S LOTION is held by the most distinguished possessors 
of brilliant comp'exions. ‘This preparation comprehends the 
preservation of the complexion, both from the effects of cuta- 
neous malady and the operation of variable temperature, by 
refreshing its delicac ind presery ing its brightest tints with 
which beauty 1s adorned. Rowr. Suxiw, London,” is in 
white letters on the vernment stamp, without which none 
is genuine. Sold by all Perfumer rs and Medicine venders. 
Price 2s. 9d. and 5s. 6d. ; quarts, &s. 6d 


YOYAL NURSERY.— 
J MACASSAR OIL,” imported under the sanction of the 
** Lords of the Treasury,” for the use of her Majesty and the 
toyal Nursery, is protected by two clegantly-executed cor- 
rect likenesses, in embossed medallions, of her Majesty and 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert. It produces beautifully 
flowing curls, and by the transcendantlustre it imparts renders 
the hair truly enchanting rsery, where personal ad- 
vantages are considered ‘mpor vould be without it. To 
btain the genuine, all orders should be sent to Messrs. Det 
croix, 155, New Bond Street, who will forward one or 
more bottles to any part of the Kingdom, free of carriage; 
as Hairdressers (not being appointed agents), for the sake of 
gain, vend the most spurious trash as the genuine. 


TOVELTY IN FRENCIL CORNICES, 

at 20s.—A most varied and beantiful assortment of these 
egant PAKISIAN NOVELTIES, which threaten entirely 
to supersede all of British manufacture, from 20s. and up 
wards, complete for any ordinary window, (i laid with vel- 
vet of any colour about 15s. cach extra, is now on SALE at 
Witttam 8S. Borton’s, (late Rippon and Burton’s,) 29, Oxford 
Street, corner of Newman Street. Detailed catalocues, with 
engravings, as well as of every ironmongery article, sent (per 
post) free Wittiam 8S. Burron’s (late Rippon and Burton's) 
Stock of General Furnishing Irony ry is literally the 
largest in the world ; and as no language can be employed to 
give a correct idea of its variety and extent, purchasers are 
invit dtocall and inspect it. Established in Wells Street, 1820. 


ILVER-PLATED CORNER DISHES.— 
A. B. Savory and Sons, manufacturing Silversmiths, 14, 
Cornhill, London, opp )site the Bank of England, submit the 
prices of the following patterns of strongly PLATED COR- 
NER DISHES, with silver handles and ed + and silver 
shields for engraving the crest or coats of arms—viz 
rn Gavaoon Parrenn £8 
Four Strongly ge tga r Dishes and Covers 8 3a 
- Jamuns’s Pa 
Pour E mene m4, . lated Corner 















“ DELCROIX’S 
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TTFRN 
Dishes and 
-- . D1 
NBS The Covers are made with move ible handles, so as 
to form extra dishes. Drawings of the above forwarded to 
any part of Great Britain or Ireland postage-free 


} ECHI, No. 4, LEADENITALL STREET, 
a LONDON, with his accustomed spirit, is determined 
that no one ia the trade shall exce] him either in novelty, va- 
quality, or price. His principle is to warrant every ar- 
vnd to exchange or return the money for any found in 
Many of his articles are manufactured on 
ented by him- 











ticle, 
the icast defective 
the premises, and most of his patterns are 
self. Owing to the increase of novelties in Papier Maché, 





Mecui has devoted additional show-rooms for these manufae- 
tures, which the public are always welcome to inspect. His 
Cutle Strops, Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Dressing-cases, 
Writing desks, Work-boxes, and every article fur the Toilet 
and Work Table, as well as for presents or for amusement, 
form a “ tout ensemble” rarely to be met with.—N.B. Mecur 
keeps Working Cutlers on the premises, so that every de- 
scription of Cutlery may be ground and repaired daily. Table 
Cutlery, Razors, Strops, &c. for Shipping, Bagatelle-tables for 
Public Rooms. 


Ge N.—The following testimonial is sufficient 

proof of the vastsuperiority in pur ity, flavour, and all 
other respeets of Messrs. BETTS’ PAT . GIN over every 
kind of Gin that has hitherto entered into the consumption of 
the British public. “82, Blackfriars Road, 

“ Messrs. Betts and Co. Aug. 1847. 

“ Having examined the spirit with which you prepare your 
Patent Gin, and also the ingredicnts with which it is flavour- 
and having witness d the whole process of its distillation 
and preparation, I am prepared to state that it contains no 
deleterious matter whatever, and that the non-existence of 
various prejudicial ingredients commonly employed in the 
manufacture of Gin, in my opinion gives vours a decided pre- 
ference. Joun Tuos. Coorrn, Professor of Chemistry.” 

Sold in quantities not lessthan two Gallons, 4s. per gallon. 

DISTIL LERY, 7, SMITHFIELD BARS, LONDON. 


SEVERELY BRUISED and WOUNDED 
LEG CURED by HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Mr. Hugh M‘Ne!l, of Kincardine, a shipwright, 
when working on a vessel, struck his leg a most violent blow, 
which inflicted a dreadful wound anda severe bruise ; the limb 
immediate ly turned black from the ankle to the hip, all appli- 
cations to it for weeks had no power to heal the wound or dis- 
rse the bruise. The sufferer having heard so much in praise 
of Holloway ’s Ointment and Pills, determined on trying them; 
and, fortunately, he did ; for by their use alone ; his leg was 
c ured, and he was able to resume his work. Sold by all Drag- 
gists, and at Professor Hottoway's Establishment, 244, 
Strand, London. 
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— 
LETTER TO BENJAMIN ROTCH, Esq. 

Chairman of the Committee of Visiters, on the 
Plan and Government of the additional Lunatic Asylum 
for the County of Middlesex, about to be erected at Col- 
ney Hatch. By Joun Conotty, M.D., Fellow of the 
Royal Colleze of Physicians of London, and Physician 
to the Middlesex Lunatic Asylum at Hanwell, 

London: Joun CuurcuILy, Princes Street, Soho. 


Dedicated, by permission, to Dr. Abercrombie. 
In 1 thick volume 8vo. doub'e columns, price Ms. the 
Ninth Edition, Enlarged, Corrected, and Improved, of 
DICTIONARY of MEDICINE DESIGNED 


FOR POPULAR USE, containing an Account of 





Diseases and their Treatment, including those most fre- 
quent in Warm Climates ; with Directions for Adminis- 
tering Medicines ; the Regulation of Dict and Regimen , 
and the Management of the Diseases of Women and 





Children. By ALEXANDER MACAULAY, M.D., Fellow of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, and Physi- 
cian-Accoucheur to the New Town Dispensary. 
* Just such a work as every head of a family ought to 
have on his book-shelf.”— Brighton Herald. 
ApaM and Cuances Brack, Edinburgh; and sold 
by all Booksellers, 





BURNS’ CABINET LIBRARY FOR YOUTH. 
Just published, 
ISTORICAL TALES FOR THE 
YOUNG. From the German of CartsTorHEer 
Scumip. With 4 I)lustrations, cloth, elegant, price 3s. 
Also, lately published, in the same Series, 
ANDERSEN’S TALES for the YOUNG (from the 
Danish). os. 
STORIES trom HERODOTUS. 3s. 
BOOK of POETRY. 2s. 
THE BOOK of FABLE and ALLEGORY. 2s. 6d. 
The Next Volume will be 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS: a New Edition, carefully 
revised, with lilustrations by “* Paz.” 
London : James Burns, 17, Portman Strect ; 
and all Booksellers. 





Lately published, price 1s. 
N ORFOLK ISLAND. By Captain 


Maconocite, R.N. K.II. 


“ Captain Maconochie did more for the reformation of 


these unhappy wretches, and in amelioration of their 
physical circumstances, than the most sanguine practical 
mind could beforehand have ventured even to hope 
My knowledge of the convict’s character warrants my 
saying expressly that his views offer the only approxi- 
mation that has ever yet been made to a correct penal 
theory,” Xc.— Settlers and Convicts, or Recollections of 
Sixteen Years in Australia, pp. 412-13. (Two of Knight's 
Monthly Shilling Volumes. — Cox, King William Street, 
Strand.) 
Als«, by the same Author, price 2s. 6d. in cloth, lettered, 
CRIME AND PUNISHMENT: 
THE MARK SYSTEM. 
J. HATCHAKD and Son, Piccadilly. 

i} ARRIAGE.—One half the world are deso- 

lately single, and the other, supposing them marricd, 
questionably contented. Diffidence, or a sense of right 
determine the former, and miscalculated hopes embitter 
the latter. The solitary one may shield himself under 
the plea of caution and worldly prudence, and the indis- 
soluble, regret uncompromising hurry ; but the truth lies 
deeper. Physical incapacity, and broken health, are the 
great hindrances to domestic happiness and social con- 
tent. The dowry should not be the only settlement. 
Honour and justice demand that health should form an 
item in the compact; it alone dignifies the alliance. 
Blighted hopes or neglect wound more sorely than po- 
verty or misfortune. Reader, if these surmises concern 
you, procure Dr. CULVERWELL’s little Mremorrs. 

ON SINGLE AND MARRIED LIFE. 
Published in 2 vols. 1s. each ; by post, in stamps, 
Is. 6d. each. 

Let no imaginatively refined or prudish feeling deter 
yon, by their titles, nor be hindered by misinterpretation 
of their supposed contents, trom obtaining them. They 
are not intended certainly for mere idle curiosity, but 
for the closet perusal of those more deeply interested ; to 
whom they are offered as antagonistic to the empirical 
trash put forth on the above subjects by unqualified au- 
thors, which, alone or together, are a disgrace to the age. 

Furthermore, two other little publications claim your 
attention, (same price, Is. each ; by post, Is. 6d.) called 

WHAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID; and 
How TO BE HAPPY. 

They are not merely pamphiets, but equal in quantity 
toa library volume, nor are they the mere ephemeral 
Scribblings of the hour, but the study of the author's life, 
who owes his present existence, health, and position, to 
the observance of the maxims he would inculcate—to do 
unto others as he would be done unto—to live after na- 
tare’s laws—and to keep always on the “ sunny side of 
the way.” 

The above works may be had of Suenwoop, 23, Pater- 
noster Kow , CARVALHO, 147, Fleet Street; Mann, 39, 
Cornhill; Nauson, 457, West Strand; or direct (by post 
or otherwise) from the Author, (who may be conferred 
with personally, mornings and evenings,) 10, Argyll 
Place, Regent Street ; and all Booksellers. 








Illustrated by 26 Anatomical Coloured Engravings on 
Steel. New Edition enlarged to 196 pages. Just pub- 
lished, 2s. 6d., or by post, 3s. 6d. in postage-stamps. 


HE SILENT FRIEND.—A Medical Work 
on the infirmities and decay of the system, and the 
abuse of mercury; with remarks on Marriage. By R. 
and L. Perry and Co., 19, Berners Street, Oxford Street, 
London. Published by the Authors; sold by W. STRANGE, 

» Paternoster Kow. 

The CORDIAL BALM of SYRIACUM is exclusively em 
Ployed in treating nervous debility, &c., 11s. and 33s. per boitie. 
The CONC TKATED DETERSIVE ESSENCE, a remedy 
for eruptions, &c., 11s. and 33s, per bottle. PERRY'S PU 
RIFYING SPECIFIC PILLS, 2s. %d., 4s. 6d., and ls. per 
box, » certain medy in chronic inflammation of the bladder. 
PERRY'S PREVENTATIVE LOTIOD s. a bottle. Con 
Sultation fee, if by letter, 1. Atrendance daily at 19, Berners 

treet, from 11 to 2, and 5 to 8; on Sundays from (1 to 1. 

Sold by Barcla nd Sons, Parringdon Street; W. B. Jones, 
Kingston ; J. W. Tanner, F gham; 8. Smith, Windsor; J. B. 



















Bhilleock, Bromley; T. Riches, London Street, Greenwich ; 

Thos. Parkes, Woolwich; Ede and Co. Dorking ; and John 

Thurlvy, High Street, Romford; of whom may be had the 
Silent Friend.” 





The Northern Provinces of China. 


Now ready, Second Edition, with Plates and Wood-cuts, 8vo. 15s. 
A VISIT TO THE TEA, SILK, AND COTTON 
- COUNTRIES. 


By Roserr Fortune, Botanical Collector to the Horticultural Society of London. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


WORKS OF PERMANENT INTEREST AND UTILITY. © 


In a thick closely-printed volume, 8vo. price 30s. 
A NEW EDITION OF 


’ ’ TrUDpa aval 
A SYSTEM OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 
FOUNDED ON THE WORKS OF MALTE BRUN AND BALBI. 
Embracing a Hisrortcan Skeren of the Procress of GeocrarutcaL Discovery, the Prexcreies 
of MATHEMATICAL and PirysicaL Grocrapuy, and a complete Descrirrion, from the most recent 
sources, of all the Countries of the Wort, with numerous Tables of Population and Statisties. To which 
is added, a copious Index of the Countries, Towns, and MisceLLANgous INroRMATION contained in the 
body of the Work; comprehending not fewer than 13,500 Names, a number very much greater than is con- 
tained in any existing Gazetteer. With this important instrument of reference, the book possesses every re- 
commendation of a GAZETTEER, preserving, at the same time, all the characteristic features of a SystEM- 
atic Work. 











In Twenty-one Volumes Quarto, 
Iilustrated by Five Hundrel and Six Engravings on Steel, and many Thousands on Wood, 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 


SEVENTH EDITION. 
EDITED BY PROFESSOR NAPIER. 

An Index of 68,000 References, compiled with great industry and judgment, is appended to the work, 

forming « ready Key to its multifarious contents. 

The preéminence of this Encyclopaedia over every other work of its class is universally admitted. Its list 
of contributors comprehends the most distinguished names that have adorned the science and literature of 
this country; and the paper, printing, and illustrations, are gll accommodated to the improved taste of the 
times. The value of the Maps has been attested by the suecess which has attended their publication under 
the name of “ Black’s General Atlas”; and the large sale of many of the articles in its pages, which have been 
printed separately, furnishes the best evidence that this work has derived its information from the very 
highest sources. 

“This is the really cheap Encyclopexdia, for that only is cheap which is excellent. Now that the country is 
being deluged with diluted stuff, compounded from Germany and America, what hope is there for the science 
and literature of England, that publishers dare ever again venture on such another work as this ?”—Athenceum. 

“An Australian or New Zealand settler, who left his home with no other accomplishment but that of being able 
to read, write, and count, might, with such a companion, beguile his long and weary voyage, and become a well- 
informed man befure he reached his destination.” — Quarterly Review. 

“ It is with the contidence inspired by careful examination that we earnestly recommend to the public the new 
edition of the EncycLopapia Bairannica.”— Morning Chronicle, 

“ The EncycLtorepia BRivannica is a rich storehouse of knowledge, reflecting honour upon the age and country 
that have produced it. We know of nothing in any language approaching to it in fulness and accuracy of matter, 
or in excellency of arrangement.”—Standard. 








Price 7s. 6d., a New and greatly Enlarged Edition of 


‘ 
LYRICAL COMPOSITIONS, 
SELECTED FROM THE ITALIAN POETS; 
WITH TRANSLATIONS. By JAMES GLASSFORD, Esq., OF DOUGALSTON. 

The former Edition of this work was not originally printed for sale, but for private distribution among the 
Translator’s friends. After having been some time in circulation, a notice wy in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, in which the work was so very highly commended for “the grace and polish of its execution,” that the 
author was persuaded to sanction the sale of the remaining copies. The volume was then published, and 
very shortly all the copies were sold. 





Just completed, in two thick volumes, 8vo. price 3/. Illustrated by Maps, Engravings on Steel, and 
554 Engravings on Wood. 


A CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


BY JOHN KITTO, D.D. F.S.A. Editor of “ The Pictorial Bible,” &c. &c. 


ASSISTED BY NUMEROUS ABLE SCHOLARS AND DIVINES, BRITISH, CONTINENTAL, AND 
AMERICAN, whose Initials are affixed to their respective contributions. 

On no work of this class has there ever been engaged the same extensive and distinguished codperation ; 
nor has any publication of the kind ever appeared, either at home or abroad, containing so large an amount 
of valuable original matter, or forming so able a digest of information, from ry! source, illustrating the 
Sacred Writings. Besides Maps and Engravings on Steel, the work contains 554 Engravings on Wood, re- 
presenting Landscapes, Buildings, Monuments, Plants, Animals, Hlustrations of Manners and Customs, and 
whatever can be more clearly displayed by rrcroriAL than by wrrrren description, or by which the written 
text may be in any degree elucidated. Among the Contributors may be named— 

Rev. J. Pye Smrru, D.D. F.RLS. F.G.S, Rev. Rospert Lee, D.D. Professor of Biblical Criticism 
Rev. A. Tuotveck, D.D. Professor of Theology in the | in the University of Edinburgh. 

University of Halle. G. H. A. Ewatp, Doctor and Professor of Theology in 
Rev. Davip Wetsu, D.D. Professor of Divinity and the University of Kénigsberg. 

Church History in New College, Edinburgh. Rev. H. A. C. Havesnick, Doctor and Professor of Theo- 
Rev. Leonarp Woops, D.D. Professor of Theology in the logy in the University of Kénigsberg. 

Andover Theological Seminary, United States, Rev. E. W. Henesrenserc, Doctor and Professor of 
Rev. N. Monren, M.A. Author of * Biblical Theology,” Theology in the University of Berlin. 

and Translator of Rosenmiilier’s Biblical Geography. Rev. E. A. Lawrence, Haverhill, United States. 

F. W. NewMay, late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Rev. W. L. ALEXANDER, M.A. Author of “ The Connex- 

Joun Nicnotson, B.A. Oxford, Ph. D. Tiibingen, Trans- ion and Harmony of the Old and New Testaments,” &c. 
lator of Ewald’s Hebrew Grammar. Rev. J. R. Bearp, D.D. Member of the Historico-Theo- 

W. A. Nicwoison, M.D. logical Society of Leipzig. 

Rev. Jonn Patties Porter, M.A. Oriel College, Oxford. | Rev. Joun Brown, D.D. Professor of Exegetical Theo- 

Rev. Bapen Powe.t, M.A. F.R.S. F.G.S. Savilian Pro- | logy to the United Secession Church, 

fessor of Geometry in the University of Oxford. Rev. Grorce Busa, Professor of Hebrew and Oriental 
Rev. 8. Davipson, LL.D. Professor of Biblical Litera- | Literature in the University of New York. 

ture and Oriental Languages in the Lancashire Inde- | Rev. K. A. CREDNER, Doctor and Professor of Theology 

pendent College. | in the University of Giessen. 

Rev. J. F. DenuaM, M.A. St. John’s College, Cambridge, | Rev. DanueL Dana, D.D. Newbury Port, Massachusetts, 

F.R.S. | United States. 

“This Cyclopedia surpasses every Biblical Dictionary which has preceded it, and leaves nothing to be desired 
in such a work which can throw light on the criticism, interpretation, history, geography, archwology, and physical 
science of the Bible.”—Horne’s /ntroduction to the Critical Study of the Scriptures, Ninth Edition, Vol. V., p. 437. 

“In the Cyclopedia before us, we recognize the closeness of the connexion between the Scriptural and profane 
subjects of the ancient world; the learning and ability with which the one class is made to throw light upon the 
other; the industry with which obsolete usages are again restored to the knowledge of mankind; the acute criticism 
which is made to bear on the most disputed forms and things of revelation; and the extraordinary illustration which 
the most recondite subjects receive at the hands of the contributors.”— Atheneum. 

“ We have no publication at all to be compared with it; it is an invaluable addition to our theological literature, 
and the extensive circulation and study of it would augur well for our future advancement.”—North British lew. 

* It is indeed a most valuable addition to our theological library.”—Church and State Gazette. 

ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK, EDINBURGH; 
LoncoMman and Co.; SimpKry, MArsHaui, and Co.; WarrrakEr and Co.; and 
Hamitron, Apams, and Co., London. 
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feap. 8vo. p 
HE "SHADOW ‘OF THE PYRAMID : 
a Series of Sonnets. By Ronert Fercuson. 
W. Pickerine, 177, Piccadilly, London. 


~~ Just published, in 2 vols, 8vo. price 17. in boards, 
EW ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LIF E, 

STUDIES, and WRITINGS of SHAKESPEARE; 

Supplementary to all the Editions. By JoserH HuNTER, 

F.S.A. Assistant Keeper of the Pablic Records. 
NicHots and Son, Parliament Street. 


This day is published, Part LX. of 
THE WORKS OF GEORGE SAND.—Price 2s, 6d. 
HE MILLER OF ANGIBAULT. 
Translated by the Rev. E. R. LARKEN, Chaplain to 
the Lord Monson, and Rector of Burton by Lincoln. 
Edited by MaTiLpa M. Hays, Author of “ Helen Stanley.” 
E Cuvrton, Library, 26, Holles Street. 


Just published, in small post a — 2s. 6d. with 
Thirty-three Eng 
HE HOME OF SHAKSPERE Illustrated 
and Described. By F. W. Farrnort, F.S.A. Author 
of “ Costume in England,” and Draftsman to the Archa- 
ological Association. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand. 


~NEW SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME. 
Just published, in 2 Vols. 12mo. cloth, price 12s. with 
numerous Wood Engravings 
ISTORY OF ROME. FOR YOUNG 
PERSONS. By Mrs. Hamirtron Gray, Author 
of “ A Tour to the Sepulchres of Etruria,” &c. 
London: J. HatcnarpD and Son, 187, Piccadilly. _ 








“Just published, demy 8vo. price l4s. cloth, 
| yee ART AND ITS REMAINS; 
or a Manual of the Archwology of Art. By C. 0. 
Miter, Author of “‘ The History and Antiquities of the 
Doric Race,” “ A Scientific System of Mythology,” &c. 
Translated from the German, by Joun Lerrcu. 
A. FULLARTON and Co, 106, Newgate Street. 
NEW PARLIAMENT. 
Now ready, New Edition, royal 32mo. price 4s. 6d. 
HE PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION 
(tifteenth year). By C. R. Dopp, Esq. Including full 
Biographical Accounts of every Member of the New Par- 
lament. 
WuitTAker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


This day is published, in 2 volumes, handsomely bi und, 
price 21s. with 12 Illustrations, 
IGHLANDy SPORTS AND HIGHLAND 
* QUARTERS. 
By Hersert Bryne HALL, Esq. 
Author of “ Spain, and the Seat of War in Spain,” 
“Scenes at Home and Abroad,” &c. &e. 
H. Hurst, King William Street, Strand. 
SCOTLAND DELINEATED. 
On the Ist of September, Part 4 of the splendid 


pictorial work, 
COTLAND DELINEATED, 





S 


in a series of 120 Views, by Cattermole, Creswick, 
A.R.A., Harding, Leitch, Macculloch, R.S.A., Nash, 


Roberts, R.A., Stantield, R.A. ; 
D. Harding, With copious letterpress. 
KER Lawson, M.A. 

London: published by J. Hocartu, 5, Haymarket ; 
A. Crichton, 54, Princes Street, Edinburgh ; Hodges and 
Smith, , Dublin ; ; and by all Book and Print Sellers. 


HE STANDARD LYRIC DRAMA.—Just 
published (September Ist) Part IIT. of the above 
Work, containing 60 Pages more of Mozart’s charming 
Opera the “ MARRIAGE OF FIGARO”; with an Eng- 
lish Version in addition to the Original Libretto, the whole 
of the unaccompanied Recitatives, Stage Directions, &c. 
. Thus, at the outlay of 2s. 6d. per month, an annually 
increasing Library may be obtained of all the best Operas, 
and the most perfect edition yet published. It is expected 
that from Three to Five Operas will be completed in the 

course of each year. 
PR coer T. Boosey and Co., 28, Holles Street ; and all 

llers and Booksellers in town and country. 


~~ Just published, Thied ny oy fep. 8vo. cloth, 


CCLESIASTICAL ’ ESTABLISHMENTS 
not INCONSISTENT with CHRISTIANITY: 
with a Particular View to Some Leading Objections of 
the Modern Dissenters. By the Rev. Wittram HUvLt, 
Incumbent of St. Gregory’s, Norwich. 

“ Mr. Hull is the author of two Pamphiets on Eccle- 
siastical Establishments, which are about the ablest 
which have appeared on the subject. We recommend 
the first especially to our readers for the cogency of its 
arguments, the vigour of its style, and in general its 
high tone of Christian feeling.”- Quarterly Review, 
No. 105. 

London: J. HaTcHarD and Son, 187, ew 


and lithographed by J. 
By Joun Par- 





Just published, price 6d. or by post, 7 

ME HOUSES OF PARLIA MENT AS 

THEY ARE; with the numbers polled by each 

Member of the Lower House at the recent General Elec- 
tion, Lists of H. M. Ministers, Ambassadors, &c. 

“The peculiar merit of this little book is its extremely 
portable compass ; it contains all that the title specifies 
and more, in a form so minute that it is scarcely felt in 
the waistcoat-pocket.”— Spectator, Aug. 28. 

Also, uniform with the above in size and price, 

THE BRITISH TARIFF of CUSTOMS’ DUTIES, 
corrected to the close of the last Session of Parliament. 

LetTTs, Son, and STEER, 8, Royal Exchange ; and all 

Booksellers sand 8 Stationers in the Kingdom. 


SACRED POETRY FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 
Now ready, price 2s. 6d. (with 28 Dlustrations beauti- 
fully engraved on wood,) the Second Edition of 
N ALPHABET OF EMBLEMS. 

In VERSE. 

CoNTENTs : Ark— Bible—Crown—Dial—Eagle—Fruit 
—Garden — Hen— Inn—Judge— King— Lion-- Myrtle— 
Nest—Oak — Peacock —Quail— Rainbow-- Sower—Turtle 
Dove — Usurer —Viper — Well —Xerxes — Yoke— Zac- 
cheus. By the Rev. T.B. Murray, M.A. Rector of St. 
Dunstan in the East, and Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 
RIvincTons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, & Waterloo Piace. 

of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

The TWO CITY APPRENTICES; or Industry and 
Idleness exemplified. (With numerous Wood cuts after 








Hogarth.) Price ls, 6d. 





TO TOURISTS. 





“Without the pretension of a tutor, dictating what he 
shall admire, the traveller will find these tooks very 
pleasing. intelligent, and instructive companions, giving 
him the exact knowledge he requires at the exact time that 
he needs it; and very useful, not only to the professed 
tourist, but to every person who has at any time cccasion 
to journey from his residence in any direction, and who 
desires to know something more than the mere names of 


the places he visits.""—BRITANNIa. 


In a handsome portable volume, price 8s. 6d. 
BLACK’S 
PICTURESQUE TOURIST OF 
SCOTLAND. 


Firta Epttion, CORRECTED AND IMPROVED. 

Containing an accurate Travelling Map; Sixteen En- 
graved Charts of Roads, Railroads, and interesting Lo- 
calities (including Plans of Edinburgh and Glasgow) ; 
numerous Views of the Scenery, on Wood and Steel; and 
a copious Itinerary. 

“A comprehensive, intelligent, and well-arranged Guide 
Rook. We have been furnished with an incidental proof of 
the remarkable accuracy of the Charts and Descriptions, in 
the personal testimony of a pedestrian, who has traversed a 
considerable space, book in hand. 












In a closely-printed volume (744 pp.) price 10s. 6d. 


GUIDE TO THE HIGHLANDS 
ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND, 


INCLUDING ORKNEY AND ZETLAND. 


Descriptive of their Scenery, Statistics, Antiquities, and 
Natural History; with numerous Historical and Tradi- 
tional Notices; Maps, Tables of Distances, Notices of 
Inns, and other Information for Tourists. By Grorce 
and PeTer ANDERSON, of Inverness. A New Edition. 

“Their descriptions possess all the freshness and truth of 
delineations taken on the spot by familiar hands. . . . Not an 
object of interest from the Mull of Cantyre to the remote 
Zetland Islands is left untouched. '"—Jnverness Herald 


In a closely-printed and portable volume, price 10s. 6d. 


BLACK’S 
PICTURESQUE TOURIST 


AND ROAD-BOOK OF 


ENGLAND AND WALE 


Containing a General Travelling Map, with the 
and Railways distinctly faid down ; besides Sections of 
the more important Districts on an enlarged scale, and 
Engraved Charts of Roads, Railroads, and Interesting 
Localities. 

“ A carefully-executed work, prettily illustrated, 
ful Maps." —Athenewm. 

“The cha teristics of ‘Black's Picturesque Tourist of 
England and Wales’ are, a more compact and handy form, a 
more modern style of letterpress sarong g-up, and illustration, 
with a very moderate price. 

“A decided improvement “nt upon the ‘old Road -book 


with use 

















—Sp 


—John 


na nea socket volume, rice 5s. 

“BLACK'S 
PICTURESQUE GUIDE TO THE 

ENGLISH LAKES. 


THIRD EpItion, ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 
Including an Essay on the Geology of the District, by 
John Phillips, F.R.S. G.L. Professor of Geology in King’s 
College, London. With a minutely accurate Map, by 
W. Hughes; Charts of the Lakes, by Sidney Hall ; Out- 
lines of the Mountain Ranges; Views of the Scenery, by 
various distinguished artists; and an ample Itinerary of 
all the Routes, with the Distances accurately laid down. 





* A picturesque Guile in every sense—its descriptions 
are charmingly written —its intelligence is ample and 
minute—and its illustrations are admirable specimens of 
art.” —Atas. 

In a neat closely- printed ‘pocket v volume, price 3s. 6d. 


BLACK’S 
ECONOMICAL TOURIST OF 
SCOTLAND. 


Turmp Epirion, CORRECTED AND IMPROVED. 
“ A work most carefully and elaborately compiled, con- 
taining the greatest possible amount of information in the 
smallest possible space.”’— Scotsman. 


In a neat portable case, price 4s. 6d. 
BLACK’S 
ROAD AND RAILW AY TRAVELLING 
MAP OF 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


“ A beautifully-executed Map of England and Wales, 
which, after careful observation and reference, we can 
characterize as being among the most correct ever 
issued.” —Mining Journal. 


In a neat portable case, price 4s. 6d. 
7? 


B 
ROAD AND RAILWAY TRAVELLING 


MAP O 


SCOTLAND. 


*,* Smaller Maps of England and of Scotland, price 
2s. 6d. each. 

Black's Guide through Edinburgh. 2s. 

Black's Guide through Glasgow. 2s. 

Black's Travelling Map of Ireland. 2s. 6d. 
Black's Map of the English Lake District. 2s. 6d. 





Black’s Map of North Wales. 1s. 6d. 
Black’s Map of South Wales. 1s. 6d. 


ms 


Black’s Tourist’s Memorial of Scotland. 5s. 


Black's Map of Edinburgh. 1s. 6d. 
Black’s Map of Central Europe. 4s. 6d. 


A. AND C. BLACK, EDINBURGH; 





And Sold by all Booksellers, 


————4 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 162.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Num. 
ber must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 18th, and 
BILLS for insertion by the 20th instant. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
T= 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for SErTEMBER, price 2s. 6d. CONTAINS: 
- Novels and Novelists of the Day. 
. The Bell-Founder; a Ballad. 
. An Irish Election in the Time of the Forties, 
By William Carleton. 
. The Steppes of the Caspian. 
. Art in Germany. 
. Lays of Many Lands. By J.C. Mangan. 
. A Highland Chief One Hundred Years Ago. 
. A Lawyer’s Reminiscences. 
9. Female Fanaticixm ia Scotland —Mesdames 
Buchan and Bouvignon. 
Dublin: James M‘Giasuan, 21, D'Olier Street. W. 8, 
Ogr and Co. London. Svld by all Booksellers at home 
and abroad. 


SNS. SK 


Was published on Tuesday, 
MYAIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE 
for SerTemsBeR, price One Shilling. CoNnTENTS: 

Schlosser’s Literary History of the Eighteenth Century, 
By Thomas De Quincey. 

Lady Georgiana Fullarton’s Grantley Manor. 

TPauline Bartenau, the Huguenot’s Daughter; an Ower 
True Poitevin Tradition. 

Scottish Rivers. No. Il. The Tweed — (Continued.) 
By Sir Thomas Dick Lauder. 

Female Authors. No. If. Mrs. Elizabeth Barret Brown- 
ing. By George Gilfillan. 

Conversation. 

Literary Register. 

Political Register, &c. &c. 
Sutherland and Knox, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall, 

and Co. London ; Cumming and Ferguson, Dublin ; James 

M‘Leod, Glasgow. 


NEW COLONIAL CHURCH MAGAZINE. 
On September Ist, in 8vo_ price €d. the Third Number of 


MULE COLONIAL CHURCH CHRONICLE 
and MONTHLY MISSIONARY JOURNAL. 
ConTENTsS: 1. St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury— 
2. Bishop of Madras’s Journal, containing Notes of a 
Visit to Penang, Singapore, and Malacca—3. Review: 
Annals of the Colonial Church ; Diocese of New Zealand 
—4. Correspondence—5. Notices, Extracts, &c.—6. 
Colonial, Foreign, and Home News. 
Rivinctons, St. Paul’s Churchyard. and Waterloo Place ; 
Parker, Oxford; and DeiGuTons, Cambridge. 


Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price Gs. 6d. 

MIE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE: 

A Practical Treatise on the Means of Extending its 
Sphere and Improving its Character. By J. Witt, In- 
spector of the Academy of Strasburg. With a Prelimi- 
nary Dissertation on some points connected with the 
present position of Education in this Country. By J. P. 
Nricnoi, LL.D. Professor of Astronomy in the University 
of Glesgow, 

* This is a valuable work. M. Willm, the author, and 
Dr. Nichol, the translator and commentator, possess in a 
rare degree the qualifications of comprehensive and cul- 
tivated philosophical minds, and extensive practical ex- 
perience in teaching. Both are experienced teachers, 
and both are at once philosophers and men of the world. 
The consequence is, that their joint work is large and 
catholic in its seope—real and practical in its details.”— 
Spectator. 

London : SUIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; Edinburgh: 
A. and C. Brack; Dublin: J. M*Guasman; Glasgow: 
Ww ILLIAM LANG. 


BURNS’ SELECT LIBRARY FOR ALL RE ADERS. 
JOPULAR BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


Handsomely bound and Illustrated, and published 
at avery cheap rate. Each Work may be had, half- 
bound morocco, at ls. 6d. a vol. extra. 

1. DON QUIXOTE, newly Edited, with Life, &c. and 
Illustrated by Warren. 6s. 

2. ROBINSON CRUSOE, newly Edited and 
trated. 4s. 6d. 

“ This wil be found the best Edition (in a complete 
form) of this immortal work.’ 

3. LIFE of DR. JONNSON. 4s. 6d. 

4. STORIES of the CRUSADES. 43s. 6d. 

5. A POPULAR and COMPLETE HISTORY of the 
FRENCIL REVOLUTION, down to the BATTLE of 
WATERLOO. 5s. 

6. TALES of ADVENTURES by SEA and LAND. 
3s. Gd. 

7. THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
50 Engravings. 2 vols. 12s. 

*,* Be careful to order “ BURNS’ EDITIONS.” 
London : J. Burns, 17, Portman Street. 


BY DR. ROBERTSON, OF RUXITUN- 
Just published, Vol. 1. svo. cloth, price 6s. 
A TREATISE ON DIET AND REGIMEN, 

Fourth Edition. Rewritten, and much enlarged. 
Part 3, completing Vol. 1. may now be had, price 2s. 
“ A good work.” —Medico-Chirurgical Review. 
“ Unequalled in the language.”—Sur. 
8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

THE NATURE AND TREATMENT OF GOUT. 
= Replete with information, brought down to the latest 
period, and of very practical character.”—Z£udinburgh 
Medical and Surgical Journal. 

“A sound and practical work.”—Provincial Medical 
Journal. 12mo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

BUXTON AND ITS WATERS. An Analytical Ac- 
count of their Medicinal Properties and General Effects 
“‘ Interesting and judicious.”"—LZdinburgh Medical 
Journal. 

* Will prove useful to the general as well as to the 
professional reader.” — Medico-Chirurgical Review. 

In a cover, price 6d. 
A GUIDE TO THE USE OF THE BUXTON WA- 


Iltus- 





Newly Edited, with 


TERS. Fourth Edition, revised. 
London: JoHN CHURCHILL, Princes Street, Soho- 
London : Printed nm Sennen Crayton, of 320, Strand, in » the 


County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Rovert 
Patwer and Josrru ron a\ ton, No. 10, Crane Court, in the 
Parish of St. Dunstan's in the West, in the City of I ‘ondon 5 
and Published by the aforesaid Joseru Ciayrox, at 9, Wel- 
lington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in by 








County of Middlesex. —Satunpar, (th Serremsen 1847. 














